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Author of “ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale,” jc 


CHAPTER XXIII; 
Theckla: The pilgrim travelling to a 
Distant shrine of hope and healing, 
Does not count the leagues. 
The Death of Wallenstein. 

THERE were, however, rooms to the right hand, 
and into one of these Norah rushed, but it was with 
a sick and deadly fear of finding the door off its 
hinges, or the lock broken. Neither of these calamities 
befel the hapless Norah, the door swung too, with a 
loud bang, and a slip bolt of brass, strong though 
small, barred the entrance, at least, for a time against 
Muloch. How her heart thumped and leaped with 
terror when his powerful fist thundered against the 
door; and then she heard him wrenching at the lock. 

“T'll beat in her head ” growled the maniac ; “ her 
head, her head,” 

Again a furious wrench, and then the beating of 
the club against the door. Two windows, in which 
every frame of glass was smashed, opened upon a 
stone balcony. Norah ran out upon this, but the 
distance from the ground was so great that an 
attempt to escape was impossible. Before her, the 
huge mountains reared themselves against the pale 
blue of the October sky. Far along down the green 
valley she perceived the little cavalcade composed 
of Rokewood, Madame Diana, and the one horse 
pheton. 

The French woman looked upon the ground, her 
guilty soul forbade her glancing backwards towards 
the miserable mansion where she believed that 
murder was being enacted. Rokewood seemed quite 
occupied with the horse. 

Norah felt that her danger would be increased 
should either of those guilty wretches catch sight of 
her upon the balcony. She came in then, but it was 
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only to grow sick with fear of the madman still 
beating at the door. She thought she would try and 
conciliate him. 

* Muloch,” she whispered, “ it was the bad man who 
was with me, that strack you, why do you not run 
down the road after him, and fight him?” 

“Her head I will beat it in, like that, and like that,” 
cried the wretched maniac driving furiously at the 
oaken panels. 

“T have never hurt you Muloch,” continued Norah, 
in a gentle tone. “If you will be my friend, I will 
some day send for you to a beautiful house where 
you will sce another beautiful lady.” She sighed 
and thought of Viola, “And, Muloch, we will together 
give you a red silk purse full of glittering gold 
money.” ; 

“Her head, her head, her head!” howled Muloch, 
pushing still more savagely at the door. 

“ Muloch, that terrible man who shut me in, who 
struck you, it is Rokewood of Cumberton Grange. 
Go there and ask for him.” 

“Cumberton,” cried the maniac, “where the old 
man with white hair walks about the passages, and 
sits crying under the trees in the garden.” 

His tone grew a little softer. 

“ Yes, yes” cried Norah eagerly ; “ haunted Cum- 
berton. Go there.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the wretch. “She wants to 
get down while I am away. No, her head! I must 
beat it in! Her head, her head !” And the wrenching 
at the handle grew more desperate. 

Norah’s blood ran cold. She lifted up her soul 
and prayed for deliverance. All at once Muloch 
ran howling down stairs. Norah knew not what to 
think. In another moment he was laughing in the 
court-yard below, Bang, thump, knock, thud !—he 
was hurling enormous stones from the roads, through 
the broken window sashes. Some of these struck the 
wall—some the door. 

Norah crouched low on the ground, hoping there 
to escape the blows. Then she perceived a cup- 
board in a recess. There, was just room for her to 
stand in this, and she entered. The stones flew 
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| right and left, the floor was covered with them ; 
one after another, one after another they came, hurt 
ling through the windows with murderous force, 
now striking the wall, now the fireplace, now the 
door, never the cupboard door, for that was out of 
the reach of the madman’s aim. 

At last a thought occurred to Norah. She moaned 
as if struck. The madman might desist and leave the 
desolate premises. Opening the door stealthily, she 
uttered a cry as of pain. The stones ceased coming 
in for a couple of seconds. Then she heard the mad 
man laugh, and clap his hands. Presently more 
stones flew through the window. Norah uttered a 
long faint cry. Again the laughing, again the hand- 
clapping. 

“Her head, her head, her head!” he shouted. 
“Now I am glad, glad !” 

Two more seconds, and he was again wrenching 
at the door. He was trying tocome in. Once more 
Norah’s nervous terror grew almost more than she 
could endure. Another hour of such torture, and she 
would be obliged to run out to him—she would be- 
come so over-wrought, so tired of the horrible din he 
was making. 

Then he ran down to the court once more. He was 
silent a little while; but, presently, oh! horror of 
horrors! Norah heard his voice below, muttering, 
“Her head, her head!” He was climbing up by the 
pillars and stone coping. Another four minutes and 
he would be in the room, rage and mad fury at his 
heart on finding her alive. 

Trembling in every limb, trembling so that she 
could hardly cross the floor, she made her way to 
the door, unbolted it, and escaped into the passage 
Where should she go? If she sought another of the 
wide rooms in that vast and rambling mansion, it 
would probably be minus a bolt, or a lock. No, she 
would endeavour to escape by the back way. Was 
that possille? Rushing down the broken staircase, 
she soon found herself in the stone hall. She ran 
to the back. Thank Heaven, there was a back door 
off its hinges. Through this means she found her 
way into @ grass-grown yard. A door in the wall 
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led her out upon’ the wild hillside, where a wood of 
dark Scotch fir seemed to offer her shelter. She en- 
tered it, and ran along, starting at every sound the 
wind made among the branches. 

On, on, on! ‘Thanks she offered where they were 
dve—to the protecting and merciful Power which 
had hidden herso far from the pursuit of her enemy. 
She heard no footsteps behind her, no terrible 
maniac voice shouting out threats of vengeance and 
death. She, however, hurried on, on, on! 

The flickering sunshine came in great patches of 
yellow light and danced upon the open spaces here 
and there amid the trees. The wind blew cold and 
shrill, in sudden gusts, for the month was October, 
and the ground was among the highest above the 
level of the sea that is to be found in the British 
Isles. 

Still Norah hurried on, afraid to look behind, 
breathless, panting, fearful. She had not the most 
remote idea where the firwood was leading her. She 
only hoped and believed that it must be in an oppo- 
site direction toCumberton Grange. It seemed inter- 
minable. 

When her fears of the pursuit of Muloch died out 
as the sunlight waned, and the afternoon grew cold, 
so other fears awoke, the fear of hunger, want of shel- 
ter, the dread of finding herself alone in the dark- 
ness, wandering she knew not whither, over the wild 
Cumberland hills. 

The afternoon grew dull, the sun sank red in the 
west. Norah came out of the wood and stood on 
the breezy summit of a hill. Before her stretched 
mountain ranges, fading gradually from deep purple 
into blackness ; beyond was the sky, amber colour, 
fading into primrose. 

Desolate felt the highly-born orphan, for she was 
friendless, and fleeing for her life from her pitiless 
foes. She sank upon the turf, damp already with 
the dews, and while she hid her face in her hands a 
few tears found their way through her interlaced 
fingers—stern, proud tears were they—for Norah 
was of a bigh and haughty spirit, and she almost 
disdained to weep at the infamous conduct of the 
secretary. Presently she rose to her feet again, 
a certain graceful dash in her hasty movements, 
fatigued though she was by her long and weary 
walk. 

“Courage,” she said, to herself. “I can but die 
once, and I will make at least a brave struggle for my 
life. I will go and search out charitable people, who 
will give me food and shelter, and a home, however 
humble, until I have time to hear from Colonel 
Claverhouse. That letter which I sent by Marlow, the 
postman, at Grand Court, must have been received 
before now ; and in that letter I prayed of the Colonel 
to direct to me at the Rectory, at Belle Rose, care of 
Mr. Somers. I wish I could get down to the Somers’. 
i think I will try and manage it.” 

Norah endeavoured to search out the landscape 
with her keen serious blue eyes. 

“If I could discover the turrets and chimney- 
stacks of a gentleman’s house,” thought she, “I 
would make straight forit. Surely, I should find 
compassion among people of refinement and educa- 
tion ?” 

Presently, Lady Norah detected what she sought ; 
tall, red chimney-stacks, amid trees, yellowing and 
burning, under the fingers of autumn. 

“Ha, there is a gentleman’s house,” she said, to 
herself ; “but how great, I wonder, is the distance ? 
I am no judge, alas, of distance, and how fearfully 
tired I feel now, that I begin to walk.” 

Poor child. She plodded on wearily; now she 
climbed a rising portion of the common she was 
crossing, and lo, the house seemed to lie just at 
her feet ; then she descended into a little valley, and 
she lost sight at once of the dwelling. On she went 
again, however, mounted another hill, and there the 
house was, sure enough, but it seemed to have re- 
moved acouple of miles farther from her. Thenthe 
twilight gathered over the land, and presently dark- 
ness ; and now Norah emerged into a white, steep 
road, evidently the high road. She could see the 
moon getting up, large and red, over the mountain 
tops, but, as vet, her light was dim. 

Nofah wondered what she had better do—turn to 
the right or left? Where was the house >—that was 
the question. Again, overcome with fatigue, she 
sank upon the grass at the side of the road. 

The wind sprang up bitterly chill. She wrapped 
her cloak about her and shivered. Then all at once 
she heard the sound of on cld man’s voice calling 
roughly toa sheep dog, and soon the tinkling of 
sheep bells relieved the stillness of the evening. 
Presently the sheep were before her in the road, and 
behind them came an old, labouring man, in the pea- 

ant gerb of the district. She rose up, and went 
towards him. 

“Can you tell me the nearest way to that house 
with red chimney-stacks—that large house among 
the trees?’ she asked. 





“Large hause. Your not in the way of it. Na! na! 
turn aboot, and gang to your left; it’s squiré’s hause 
your wantin’ ?” 

“Yes,” replied Norah, at random. 

“Glan Flodden,” said the shepherd, “Squire 
Macray ” 

“Yes,” said Lady Norah! “ is it far ?” 

“A mile; it will take ye a half-hour, mayhap—the 
rawd’s rough.” 

“ The road ?” asked Norah. 

“ Aye, just the rawd,” replied the old Cumberland 
shepherd. ‘Pass through yon gate, and keep the 
sheep path over hill, till ye come to a thick beech 
wood. A gate will lead ye through’t, and beyond is 
a pond, and beyond that is the hause, wi’ a white 
gate, do you mind ?” 

“What?” asked Norah, puzzled. 

“ Ah, ye’re south,” said the old man, in a tone of 
compassionate contempt. 

“ Yes,” replied Norah. 

“ Weel, do ye mind the way.” 

“T understand, and I thank you very much,” said 
Norah ; and then the earl’s danghter sighed to re- 
member how very penniless she was, and that she 
had it not in her power to give this old man even a 
sixpence for his information. 

“Where do you live, and what is your name?” 
she asked. “I will not forget you when I have 
money.” 

“ Ah, my name is Richard, just old Richard. Shep- 
herd to Squire Macray, they'll tell ye all,” responded 
the old man; “but I don’t want your money, lass. 
Are ye going for a leddy’s maid up to Miss Adela?” 

For one moment the proud blood warmed the pale 
cheek of Norah, but she laughed at her owa folly the 
next. 

“T will tell you the next time, Richard,” she said, 
gaily. “Good night, now.” 

“Good night,” responded Richard. 

And then Norah took the path as directed. Half- 
an-hour’s sharp pacing brought her to the end of the 
beech wood, and the margin of the pond. The moon 
was looking right down into this pond when Norah 
stood upon its sedgy side. She could hardly repress 
a shudder as she glanced at the placid face of that 
deep water. There was a something secret and 
sinister about the pond. The great trees crowded 
around it as if to hide it from view; they seemed to 
whisper among themselves as Norah passed’ under 
them. The moon, amid the glassy depths of that 
still water, seemed, to the imagination of the inno- 
cent fugitive, to glow blood red like a guilty spot, or 
a smouldering fire down low. 

“Cumberton itself, with all its melancholy prison 
air, never oppressed me as does this pond,” said 
Norah, to herself. 

She hurried on, and all kinds of ghostly footsteps 
seemed to her excited fancy, to be passing in and out 
among those trees. At last she stood before the 
white gate of Glan Flodden, and she pushed it; but 
there was a padlock which effectually prevented her 
entrance. Then she rang the bell, and a deep-voiced 
dog set up a long frightful howling. Then a man 
came down the paved pathway which led from the 
terraced steps to the gate. 

“Did you wish to say anything to Mr. Macray,” 
he asked. 

Norah, in her large hat and long cloak, standing 
out in the night and the darkness may not have im- 
pressed this man as an imposing personage. She 
hesitated, and laid her hand on the gate. 

“TJ should like to speak to Mrs. Macray,” she said. 

“What is your name?” asked the man, flippantly. 

“ Lady Norah Beaumont, daughter of the late Earl 
of Monkhouse,” responded Norah, with quiet dig- 
nity. 

“You don’t expect me to believe that, miss, do 
you?” asked the man, with a rude laugh. 

“T think your master would believe me,” responded 
Norah, sadly ; “ but the question is, can I have some- 
thing to eat, and a bed to lie down on to-night in 
this house. I have run away from my guardian, 
who has a design upon my life.” 

“T am sure I don’t know a bit what he’ll say,” re- 
sponded the man. I dare noi let you in at once. I'll 
call the master,” and he went away. 

“ Oh, pride, pride,” said Norah to herself. “ What 
have I to do with it? Iama beggar for bread and 
shelter at the doors of strangers. Iam compelled to 
beg pity from servants. When, when will the day 
of reckoning come for Rokewood ?” 

She set her white teeth, clenched her small hand, 
even stamped her slender foot in the vehemence of 
her wounded pride and anguish of heart. After a 
while she heard many voices on the terraced steps 
of the mansion, and above them all, a very drunken, 
loud one, singing snatches of song. And a country 
gentleman, one of the fox-hunting, dram-drinking 
sort, came reeling down the handsome stone steps. 

He wore a shooting coat of black velvet, and the 
large, gold buttons glittered in the moonlight. Be- 





hind him walked a tall, pale lady in mauve-colourea 
brocade, which rustled as she passed down the steps, 
with her long, sweeping train. On her head was a 
fine French cap, with large white and scarlet rosettes, 
By the side of this lady sauntered another, a fat, rosy, 
vulgar-looking girl, in walking skirts of green velvet. 
These three personages were none others than Squire 
Macray, his wife and his daughter. 

“ Hollo,” said Squire Macray to Norah, “ and what 
brings you out at this time of night? We had done 
dinner an hour ago and were over our wine; do you 
mean to say you are Lord Monkhouse’s daughter ? 
I don’t believe you.” 

“ The squire was more than three-parts tipsy. He 
was a red-faced, loud-voiced, black-haired man 
of fifty. His wife, a pale, ladylike, timid woman, 
of about his own age, addressed Norah more gently. 

“Weare very sorry for any young lady,” she said, 
courteously, “ who is driven to such a step as that 
of running away from home. There is no need to 
be an earl’s daughter to awaken pity in a mother's 
heart.” 

Norah touched the white, jewelled hand of the 
squire’s lady where it rested on the gate. 

“Ah, madam,” she said, “ you are a true woman, 
you feel for me, and when I have told you of the 
sufferings of myself and. of my twin sister, you will 
pity me more.” 

“ True woman—true humbug,” said the wild squire 
“T hate a lot of sentimental bosh. o—” 

“ And so do I,” said Norah, coldly. 

He stared aghast at the intrepid young creature. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, driving a stick 
which he carried intothe gravel path ; “do you mean 
to say you are a daughter of Lord Monkhouse ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Norah. 

“T’'ll let you in,” said the squire, unfastening the 
gate, ‘and you shall stop here if I find, on inquiry, 
that what you say is true.” 

“Thank you,” said Norah, heartily. “I can give 
you numbers of addresses of friends who will vouch 
for my identity.” 

She entered the garden, mounted the steps, and 
came into a handsome hall, carpeted and hung round 
with family pictures ; a large fire burned in this hall, 
and wine and were laid upon a great oak 
table. 

“Sit down, sit down and warm yourself,” cried 
the squire, flinging himself into a chair; “and if 
you are: hungry, have up the cold chicken and 
to ‘ 


ngue. 

“Are you hungry, my dear?” asked the lady of 
the house. 

“Very, madam,” responded Norah. 

“ And so you are lady something or other, if you 
are an earl’s daughter,” roared the squire. 

“Lady Norah Beaumont.” 

“What a very strange name,” observed Miss 
Matilda, in a tone of contempt. 

The servants carried in meat, bread and pastry ; 
Lady Norah disencumbered herself of her large hat 
and long cloak, and sitting down to table, partook 
heartily of the good things before her. 

The squire watched her curiously, her fatigue and 
anxiety, the disordered state of her hair; none of 
these circumstances could impair the lustre of glow- 
ing beauty. 

Miss. Matilda, a fat, plain, red-faced young lady, 
felt her whole soul stir with jealousy against this 
graceful stranger. Mrs. Maciay alone was kind and 
lady-like, and pitying. 

When the servants had carried away the plates, 
the squire invited Norah to sit before the fire and to 
relate her history. This she did in few words, warm- 
ing into eloquence on the recital of her father’s death, 
and her cruel separation from her twin sister. 

“Why, bless my heart alive!” cried the squire. 

But there was not that pity for the beautiful orphan. 
in his tone, nor that indignation against her persecu- 
tors that one would have expected and wished to 
hear. 

“Then he gets one hundred thousand pounds, this 
guardian, if you and your sister die before twenty- 
one? Sharp chap, knows what he is about.” 

And the squire chuckled. 

“Horrible man he must be,” said Mrs. Macray, in 
a tone of intense anger. 

Norah looked up at her gratefully. 

“Well, I shall write to this Colonel Claverhouse, 
that you speak of,” said the squire ; “and to Mr. Lu- 
cius Mountjoy, and if I find all you say ‘is true you 
shall have a home at Glan Flodden; I dare say you 
will pay for board and lodging when you come of 

o” 


There was a coarse tone abuut this country gen- 
tleman which prevented Norah from thanking him 
as she wished to do.” 

“T will not stay here longer than I am obliged,” 
was her inward resolve. 

Mrs. Macray rose when the large clock in the hall 
struck ten, and said to Norah: 
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“You must be tired, my dear; I will shew you to 
a nice little room which goes out of my daughter's.” 

Norah arose and gave her hand to the squire. 

“Good night, Mr. Macray,” shesaid. “I thank you 
for your hospitality.” 

The squire rose to his feet as well as he was able, 
for he had been quaffing bumper after bumper of 
port after the entrauce of the Lady Norah. 

“Good night, goodnight,” he said ; “ that secretary 
must be a clever fellow, clever fellow.” 

The wide, polished oak staircase that led ont of 
tke hall conducted Norah toa landing on the first 
floor. Mrs. Macray walked first, carrying a lamp; 
she pushed open a door of polished oak and entered 
a pretty antique chamber, where the dark wood of 
the furniture contrasted with the light blue damask 
hangings. 

“This is my daughter’s chamber,” said Mrs. 
Macray, and then she pushed opened the door of 
another room, more simply furnished in white. ‘Do 
you think you can sleep here comfortably ?” asked 
the lady of the house. “I know the bed is aired, 
and everything is in order. From this window you 
can see the pond.” 

Lady Norah shuddered. The memory of the pond 
oppressed her like an evil vision ; she could see the 
blood-red moon sleeping in its depths, the gloomy 
shadows of the over-arching trees, the rushes grow- 
ing at its sides, the indescribable air of crime and 
secrecy and sinister, dark meaning, which seemed to 
enwrap the whole scene like a mysterious shroud ; 
it must have been a prescience of a coming horror. 
She bade Mrs. M‘Cray good night gratefully, and 
even cheerfully. Everything was provided for har 
comfort; she undressed, went to bed, and slept 
soundly. 

About eight o’clock in the morning a servant came 
to her bed-side with breakfast, brought warm water 
for her bath, and paid her every attention. Not- 
withstanding her intense fatigue of the day before 
Norah felt there was no time to be lost in putting 
herself into a position of comfort and safety. Now, 
while pens, ink, and post-office were open to her use, 
she must lose no time in writing to those friends who 
would have a right to interfere between her and 
Rokewood. She sighed as she remembered that 
most of them were away from England, but she re- 
solved to hope for the best. 

She took a bath, dressed herself, and descended to 
the hall, where she found Miss Matilda Macray en- 
gaged in filling the vases with flowers, newly-cut 
from the hot-house. Miss Matilda received her with 
a polite smile and bow. 

“I wish to write some letters, Miss Macray ; would 
you be so kind as to let me have some pens and 

aper?” 

Miss Matilda brought all that she required, and 
then Norah sat down and wrote to Colonel Claver- 
house and Mr. Somers, the rector, to Mr. Lucius 
Mountjoy, and to Lord Normandy. To all of these 
she related the numerous attempts made upon her 
life by Mr. Rokewood, the forcible abduction of her 
twin sister, and all the perils and dangers she had 
passed through. She gave them her address at 
Glan Flodden House, Cumberland, the seat of Squire 
Macray, and she entreated them to come and judge 
for themselves between her and her enemy. 

These letters were all taken safely to the post in 
the village by one of the squire’s servants. Then 
Norah felt that she had done all'she could do, and 
she determined to await the result with patience and 
courage. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Lady Newbrun ; How can we pass the gates? 
Theckla: Gold opens them. Go, do but go. 
The Death of Wallenstein. 


Wuex Hammond Danvers rushed away from 
Grosvenor Square in the early morning, carrying his 
small portmanteau, his mind was in a perfect chaos 
of confused thought, his spirit seemed to be bruised 
and sensitive, restless, mild, and yet fatigued, as an 
over-ridden horse. He rushed out into the streets, 
gray with the morning light, and walked rapidly, 
until the throbbing in his arm warneé him that as 
yet he had not reached the blessed state of health of 
vigour which had been his before the base secretary 
wounded him. 

_He paused then to take breath, and to consider. 
Norah was at Cumberton Grange (so he believed 
poor fellow), but the reader will recgllect that 
Norah had only passed one night at Cumberton, 
when the infamous plot of the secretary to cause her 
death by shutting her in with the enraged madman 
failed, so far that she escaped from the door while 
he was climbing at the window, and we left her en- 
sconced for the time being at Glan Floddon, the old- 
fashioned seat of Squire Macray. 

Hammond knew nothing of this; he had been ill 
for some weeks, and he believed that Norah was still 
a prisoner at Cumberton. Without making any 





farther inquiries then, he resolved hastily to go into 
Cumberland, to get himself admitted to Cumberton, 
and to effect the escape of Norah, if possible. But 
should that not be possible, should she be so hemmed 
in by enemies, so guarded, watched and enslaved 
that it was not feasible to get her away without risk 
to her life, then he would seek out Lord Normandy, 
write to the Times, publish to the world the danger 
of the twins, and the advantage which would result 
to Rokewood on their deaths. 

As for marrying the wicked countess, the ‘“ Poti- 
pher’s wife” of the nineteenth century, as she 
seemed to him, with her Eastern beauty and her dia- 
bolical soul, the thought was so horrible that he 
took off his hat, that the fresh October wind might 
cool his brow, so hot and feverish did the mere idea 
render him. Then he hurried down to the Euston 
Station, inquired about the trains, found that there 
would not be one until two hours later, and finally 
was compelled to postpone his journey until after 
the opening of the Bank, for he found that his ex- 
chequer had sank very low. 

It was thus midday before Hammond started for 
Penniston, in Cumberland, and it was quite dark 
when he reached that straggling little town among 
the mountains. He was not long in finding a neat, 
quaint inn, large in size and replete with comfort, 
and he slept soundly that night. The next morning 
was a bright and frosty one. Winter had sent on 
his emissaries, and tipped all the great hills with 
- the eastern sky was streaked with beautiful 
red. 

Hammond, standing in his sporting costume at the 
door of the inn under the porch, and scenting the 
pure, keen air, felt his heart lifted up high with hope. 
He was near Norah, at least he was in the same 
county with her. He would soon rescue her he be- 
lieved, from the power of her enemies. Then while 
his breakfast was being prepared, he turned into the 
bar parlour, where the landlady, a blythe, blue-eyed 
fresh-cheeked woman under forty, was picking late 
damsons for preserving. She smiled a landlady’s 
welcome on the handsome young stranger. 

‘Won't you take a seat, sir?” she said pleasantly. 

Hammond took a seat. 

“Can you tell me, madam,” he asked, politely, 
“any particulars regarding an old house called 
Cumberton Grange, or Cumberton Manor, in these 
parts?” : 

“ Ah, sir, there is a very ugly story connected with 
that old house,” replied the landlady. 

“ Not a late story?” asked Hammond, quickly. 

“No, sir. The house belonged years ago to an 
old Squire Rokewood, who had a wicked son that 
was a sad spendthrift, and was in a desperate’ hurry 
to step into his poor father’s shoes. There was a 
sister too, who was good. She married, but she and 
her husband were drowned in a flood on the motntains 
in Normandy, and their little girl fell into the hands 
of her wicked Uncle Rokewood. He went to France 
and brought the child back. She had lots of money, 
but her grandfather was left in charge of it: Well, 
this Rokewood wanted the child’s money; he could 
not have that if she died, so he tried to take some 
sort of care of her, and he wanted more than ever 
the old gentleman’s mouey, for he was over his ears 
in debt, and he schemed to poison the old man, one 
autumn when he was down there at Cumberton, 
under pretence of enjoying the shooting sedson. By 
some chance the old gentleman found the book on 
poisons, and the powders made up for mixing in his 
food, and he went mad with grief, he weit mad, be- 
cause he had always loved this wicked son, and in- 
dulged him so. They say he cried out that he was 
like the Eli with his wicked sons—mentioned in 
Scripture—and then the poor old gentleman’ at- 
tempted to destroy himself, and cried out three times, 
‘ My son, my son, isaccursed.’ And the son running out 
into the garden almost had a fit produced by the shock 
when he saw his father, the old gentlenian, fallen 
down among the flowers, stone dead. T'he last words 
he uttered were most fearful curses upon his son, 
and a prophecy that he would come to be hanged as 
high as Haman. When the will was looked into, it 
was found that there was really very little property. 
Rokewood, the son, owed more than the father had 
toleave him. Even the plate, pictures, wines, family 
jewels, furniture, were seized by the creditors; only 
the old house and gardens they could not touch, 
they were so very strictly entailed ; so the old empty 
place was shut up, and left to ruin for years and 
years, and none of the country folks would go near 
the spot, for they say that the old man with his 
white hair wanders about the garden and shrieks 
out, and utters curses against his wicked son; 
but lo, and behold! lately this very man Roke- 
wood, who, it seems, has come into a very large for- 
tune, sends down carpenters, and glaziers, and even 
has the wild garden a little attended to, and he sends 
plain furniture, and comes himself with London ser- 
vants, and a young lady to whom some idiot has 





left him guardian, and they say the young lady is 
most beautiful.” 

Hammond had hastily been making notes in his 
pocket-book of all these particulars. . Now he looked 
up, his singularly handsome dark face burnt like 
angry sunset clouds; a smouldering fire was in hia 
eye. 

Me] thank you much, Mrs. Miles, for your informa- 
tion,” he said, gravely. ‘I wish you would tell me 
the nearest route by which I may reach this curious 
Cumberton Manor?” 

The landlady described the road, and Hammond 
engaged a horse and trap. He resolved to drive 
there after breakfast. Accordingly, he started with 
a strong cob and a freshly-painted trap, and set off 
over the hilly roads, towards Cumberton, a distance 
of fourteen miles. 

The morning was lovely. In those higher lati- 
tudes of northern England, the sky seems at greater 
distance from the earth, the atmosphere is rarefied, 
and the effect on the spirits is exhilarating. 

Hammond recently recovered from illness, still felt 
his heart bounding, his blood racing in his veins, his 
whole being raised up into expectant hope, and al- 
though that district is so hilly, that it forbids much 
rapid driving, still the exercise was delightful. The 
progress, however, was slow up those steep moun- 
tain paths, and the short November afternoon was on 
the wane, when Hammond drew near Oumberton 
Grange. 

The sun’s rays poured slantingly among the thin- 
ning faded foliage of the great elms about the lodge 
gate. Hammond walked his horse out of sight, put 
his bridal over the branch of a tree, and gave the 
tired animal a feed of corn, which he had humanely 
brought in the back of the trap. Then he went be- 
fore the iron gates, and rang the bell. A thin wo- 


man, with red ferret-like eyes, a hard-featured cun- 
ning-faced person, came out as from a washing-tub, 
wiping her thin red hands from soapsads with her 
blue apron, and staring at Hammond a defiant surly 
stare. 

“Ts this Cumberton Grange ?” he asked. 

“ No.” 


“But I have been told it is,” he replied, a little 
hotly; “and on the map of the county it is marked 
Cumberton.” 

“Tt aint Cumberton Grange,” replied the woman, 
with a provoking and ill-humoured glance. 

“ Cumberton Manor, then,” asked Hammond, look- 
ing up at the enormously high walls, which str- 
rounded the grounds—walls, moss-grown, and above 
which towered giant forest trees, now yellow and 
thin from the influences of late autumn. 

“Yes,” said the woman, ‘sulkily, “ we call it manor 
now-a-days.” 

“Why need we quarrel about a word, my friend?” | 
asked the baronet’s son, holding half-a-sovereign tc- 
wards the sulky creature. 

“ What’s that for ?” she asked, with a grin. 

“That,” he replied, “I offer to you in return for 
any information you may feel disposed to afford me 
respecting the Lady Norah Beaumont, who is at pre- 
sent shut up in the house beyond.” 

A cold sneer curled the thin lip of the woman. 

“ What do you want me to tell you, young gen- 
tleman? I suppose you are her sweetheart, or you 
wish to be?” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Hammond, quietly resolved 
not to lose his temper. 

“ Well, I dont know what time she eats, what time 
she sleeps, nor what time she gets up,” said the 
woman, scoffingly. ; 

“Perhaps you know what time she walks, and 
drives, and where?” 

“No, that I don’t.” 

“Is Mr. Rokewood in the house at present?” 

“No, he is gone to Carlisle with Madame Diana— 
won’t be back till to-morrow.” 

Poor Hammond’s heart beat just with the hope of 
seeing his beloved. 

“Let me in” he said, “and contrive a meeting 
for me with Lady Norah in the garden, in the 
shrubbery, anywhere. I will give you five pounds” 
cried the generous Hammond, who had not five 
pounds which he could very well spare, for he was 
but a younger son as we knéw. “I cun contrive no 
meeting,” said the woman, “ but five pounds won't 
come amiss, and I will let you into the garden, and you 
can even get into the house by the French windows 
of theschoolroom, which open into the garden. 

“ Perhaps you'll chance to see her, I can’t say.” 

Hammond in his enthusiasm did not notice the leer 
of cunning amusement in the light green eyes of the 
woman. He pressed five sovereigns into her hand, 
and she admitted him. 

“Take care of the dogs” she said carelessly. 

The young gentleman started. 

“Thank you” he said, I left my whip outside. Til 
get it, it has a thick handle. I dont admire savage 
dogs.” 
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He went for hiswwhip, and the woman admitted 
him again. Then idly slashing at the heads of 


weeds in the ill kept avenue, he went on to the | 


house. All the windows seemed to frown defiance 
at him. J¢ wasa long two-storied house, of dull 
stune colour. He came over, and stood before the 
porch, hesitated a moment, and then finally turned 
and passed round towards the servant’s offices, where 
a dour in a wall led into the garden, that garden 
where the white-haired old man had died upon the 
autumn flowers, driven to madness by the infamous 
attempted crime of his base son. 

The whole place seemed. as deserted as a city of 
the dead, the moss-grown paths re-echoed to his foot- 
steps, there was no other sound, not even the mutter- 
ing of a bird among the fading trees. The very 
winds seemed hu hed, and when Hammond found 
himself in the wild gardens, his heart sank like lead. 

“ Where is Norah ?” he said, aloud ; “ is she indeed 
shut up in this accursed house.” 

He went, and stood upon a grass plot, surrounded 
with low hedges, which in summer time bloomed 
with white roses, and woodbine; now, they were 
almost stripped of leaves. Hammond looked up at 
the house; blinds were down in most of the win- 
dows, but not a sign of human face was to be seen. 
‘hen he went to the school-room windows, that the 
woman had mentioned—they were open. He en- 
tered, and crossing the oak floor, he glanced about; 
a table, a few chairs, and a simple French exer- 
cise iv Norah's writing, dated three weeks back. He 
took it up as a precious thing, and put it into the 
breast-pocket of his coat ; then he opened the dvor 
stealthily, and found his way into the stone hall. 

As he did 80, a smothered growl like the cry of a 
peevish wolf rose on his ear. Another moment, and 
an enormous dog, with a wolf's head, and large yel- 
low fangs, sprang to the door of the dining-room. 
His eyes glared, and he prepared to spring at the 
intruder. Hammond was ready for the attack ; he 
slashed out towards the animal with his heavy whip, 
and the creature slunk back a pace or two, but still 
his eves burnt like fire-balls, and his fangs showed. 
At this moment a red shock-head peered round 
from an open doorway. 

“Down, mon, down,” said a voice, and the dog 
obeyed. : 

Joe, the owner of the red hair, came forward and 
stared at Hammond. 

“What d’ye want ?” asked Joe. 

“T want to see the Lady Norah Beaumont” 

“ Are ye her sweetheart ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Hammond, thinking a short an- 
swer would sooner bring him to the point. 

“ Weel,” said Joe, “I’m sorry for ye, but I don’t 
see how you'll do it, not I.” 

“Where is she?” asked Hammond, in an eager 
whisper. 

Just at present at Glan Flodden,” responded the 
Cumberland lad, with a wise red head. 

Joe was under the impression that Glan Flodden, 
the seat of Squire Macray, was well-known in all 
parts of the civilised world. 

“ Where is Glan Flodden?” asked Hammond. 

“It's a matter of fifteen miles from here,” re- 
sponded Joe, “and I don't see how you'll find the 
road, the mountain paths wind and turn about like a 
dream.” 

There was a touch of poetry in the nature of Joe. 
Hammond smiled. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and show me the way; 
and tell me how it was that the young lady was re- 
moved.” 

“I know nothing about it,” said Joe. “ They took 
her away in the carriage three weeks ago and came 
back without her, looking so pale, like two ghosts, and 
{ thought, I swear that they had pushed her into the 
tarn on the Black Fell, for they spoke in whispers 
and started like felons every time the door opened. 
No, den’t look so white and scared, young gentle- 
mau, it’s all right. The next day comes Squire 
Macray riding iu a hurry like the wicked ride to the 
ceevil, and he comes to this door and thunders at it, 
and Mr. Rokewood goes out to him. I tak horse 
round to stable, and squire taks other squire into 
dining-roowm, and they talk and talk and talk for an 
hour, and then, while still their voices are loud, the 
the bell rings and master roars loudly to me to bring 
ale and cheese and cold round of beef and brandy 
up from the cellar. Then Madame Frenchwoman 
writhes and glides in a sheeny black dress like a 
snake, and the door is locked. I tak a hoe and go 
round outside the window and scratch up the weeds, 
and then I listen,” added Joe, with a cunning wink ; 
“window is open and I hear my young leddy had 
arrived at Glan Flodden the night before, famished, 
:ootsore, frightened, and with a long tale that she 
had been shut into a ruined house with a madman, 
and then Squire Macray, who is the biggest drunk- 
ard and rascal in Cumberland, said: 

“*Well, well, well, she shall stop at Glan Flodden 





and I'll be her friend. Send her clothes and her maid, 
and she shall learn with my girl; send her gover- 
ness, tov, and when.Claverhouse writes, or Mountjoy 
or Lord Normandy, what can you say but that you 
have washed your hands of the responsibility, that’s 
all I know, young gentleman.’” 

* Then this Macray is in league,” muttered Ham- 
mond. “I will take Norah away this very night, if 
she will come, and I will give myself a right to pro- 
tect her. I will make her my wife.” 

His blood thrilled at the thought, but a moment's 
reflection showed him the difficulty he would have 
to encounter in overcoming the scruples of the natur- 
ally proud Norah. He feared that unless she were 
fleeing for her very life that she would never consent 
to elope with him. , 

“ Well,” said he to Joe ; “will you come with me 
and direct me to Glan Flodden?” 

“ Yes,” responded Joe ;‘ but I must meet you round 
in the raud out of the ken of these prying folks.”’ 

Hammond accordingly returned along the gloomy 
avenue. The cunning-eyed woman came to open the 
gate for him. He could not resist saying to her, 
with acumen : ° 

“ You were crafty, and I was credulous just now.” 

“ If you mean the five pounds,” she said, scoffingly ; 
“if you were soft enough to pay me for letting you 
through without first making sure that the lass was 
within ; also that I am not going to give back the 
siller. You know the proverb ‘ A fool and his money 
soon parted.’” 

Hammond could not help bursting into a laugh at 
the woman’s insolence. Turbing towards her, he 
flung at her, however, another trite saying : 

“* A rogue finds his way to the treadmill without 
a guide.’” 

“ Ha!” she said, snapping her fingers, “ but I have 
the five pounds.” 

Hammond paid her the mock reverence of a deep 
bow, and then going out, he climbed into his trap and 
drove his horse slowly along the road. He peered 
about here and there in hopes of seeing Joe, but the 
knowing lad was nowhere to be seen. 

All at once, up rose the tall, gawky, good-natured 
fellow, from behind an enormous abutment of stone 
in the rocky path. Hammond drew up his horse in 
silence, and Joe climbed up and took his place with- 
out saying one word. 

The drive was long and tedious. Twilight 
deepened into darkness, and the moon was sailing 
high and clear when they saw the red turrets of 
Glan Flodden close at hand. 

Of course they had no occasion to skirt that pond 
which Lady Norah had passed. Hammond left the 
trap at the roadside, with the tired horse browsing 
on the short turf, and Joe watching by his side. 

“ And now,” said Joe, with a cunning nod, “ don’t 
pass up the path between the two hedges, that will 
wind you in front of the great gate and the terrace 
steps. Go round under that wall. It leads to the 
servants’ premises. You could get in ina moment if 
you said you came from Cumberton. They would 
think you a friend of Mr. Rokewood's.” 

“ A good thought,” said Hammond. 

He acted upon it, and found his way round to the 
door which opened in the wall; it was ajar. He 
pushed it, and passed into the yard. 

“I wish to see Squire Macray,” he said to a ser- 
vant who was passing him. 

The answer of this man gave him his cue, and 
opened to him a splendid opportunity of fiuding his 
way to the presence of Norah, and making himself 
completely master of the situation. 

“ Are you from Saunders’ and Abrahams’ ?” 

It was a keen, confidential, white-iaired servant 
who spoke; one who knew the debts and difficulties 
of the bad master, whom he served out of chivalrous 
love for the family, not affection for the man. 

“From Saunders’,” repeated Hammond, though 
the fib brought the crimson blood to his proud and 
honest face. 

Martin, the butler, however, did not perceive it, 
for it was night, and only the pale moon was shin- 


ng. 

* Please to walk into the drawing-room, sir,” said 
the old servant, respectfully. 

Hammond followed, his heart beat fast and furi- 
ously; he was in the same house with Norah, ano- 
ther moment and he was in the handsome, antique 
drawing-room. 

Martin lighted a large lamp and pointed to a chair 
of amber damask, faded but still grand looking. 

“Seat yourself, sir,” he said, “or mayhap you 
would better like to look at the portraits. ‘There's 
one of Queen Elizabeth, given by the queen herself 
to an ancestor of the squire’s. It’s worth four thou- 
sand pounds, if a penny.” ‘The old servant sighed. 
“T hope Messrs. Saunders will spare the pictures, 
whatever they do.” 

“T hope they will,” responded Hammond, very 


“Couldn’t you represent to them, sir,” continued 
old Martin, “that it would be well to give a gentle- 
man a little more time. He has made friends lately, 
powerful friends, a Mr. Rokewood, who has promised 
to give him a handsome income if he will relieve him 
of the care of his ward, a lovely young lady, an earl’s 
danghter, but wild and wilful they say.” 

Hammond almost started from his seat, but re- 
strained himself. 

“Is this young lady’s board money, then, to be 
paid into the hands of Messrs. Saunders ?” he asked. 

“T hope so, sir, I hopeso. I'll do my best to keep 
the master up to the mark, though sometimes, [ 
think, nothing short of ruin will teach him wisdom. 
The mistress, she is an angel.” 

“Can I see your master?” asked Hammond. 

“Yes, sir, he is in the hall. The ladies are there 
also, playing cards to try and wean him’ from the 
bottle. Ah, there now, the Lady Norah is going to 
sing and play upon that beautiful harp we have in 
the hail. Listen, sir.” 

And Hammond listened with all his soul, while 
the voice of Norah thrilled through the whole house 
like the tones of an angel. She sang a charming 
English air, “When the Rosebud of Summer.” 

Hammond’s spirit drank in the divine melody 
greedily ; he listened with beating heart. Suddenly 
the sweet voice ceased. 

“ Ah, poor soul,” said Martin, “ she is weeping to- 
day. She had a letter from France to say that her 
twin sister is dying fast at her school in Paris—of 
rapid consumption, I believe. The good governess 
has written her @ kind letter telling her gently to 
prepare for the worst.” 

“ Great Heaven,” murmured Hammond, “ how the 
wicked triumph !” 

(To be continued.) 








A Paris letter says the exact cost of the fie of 
August 15 was 21,320/. sterling. In Louis Philippe’s 
time 8,000/. was considered an enormous sum to pay 
for the rejoicings of the three glorious days of July. 
The Gaulois record the little bill which the country 
will have che pleasure of paying for the sham-fight 
given in honour of the Imperial visit to the camp. 
‘The items are curious: Gunpowder, 1,0007; lunch- 
eon, 320/; retreat by torchlight, 160 guiueas. 

BEWARE OF GREEN PotatTors.—M. Victor Chatel 
the French agriculturist, has just published some 
remarks upon the preservation of potatoes. After 
stating that they should never be allowed to shoot, 
he proceeds to show the importance of selecting a 
proper place to keep them in. Under the influence 
of light they soon begin to grow green, and they then 
acquire a sour taste, which is increased in proportion 
to the development of the green matter (chlor ophylle), 
caused by their continued exposure to the light. In 
this state the potato contains a peculiar substance 
called salanine, which, if absorbed in large quantities, 
is a dangerous poison, and which becomes more 
abundant as germination advances. 

Tue Trade Union Congress at Birmingham ter- 
minated on Saturday. Amongst the subjects dis- 
cussed at the final sitting was the direct representa- 
tion of Jabourin Parliament. Complaints were made 
that matters of vital importance to working men did 
not receive the attention they deserved in Parlia- 
ment, and it was recommended that efforts should 
be made to secure the election of representatives 
actually engaged in manual labour. It was further 
alleged that not only are working class interests in- 
effectively represented in Parliament, but also in 
the public press, and it was suggested that trades’ 
newspapers should be established. A resolution in 
favour of an international combination on the part of 
the working classes was adopted. The congress will 
hold its meeting next year in London. 

PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS THROUGH THE Post.— 
The directors of the Bank of England have already 
made the requisite arrangements for enabling the 
holders of Government funds to exercise the option 
of having their dividends transmitted to them by 
post. The arrangement will take effect in time for 
the dividends due in October, and although the 1st 
of September is the latest day on which applications 
should be sent in, the time on the present occasion 
will, it is understood, be extended to the 15th. The 
public will observe that persons availing themselves 
of the new system must be resident in Great Britain 
or Ireland; that in cases where stock stands in more 
than one name the warrant must be sent to one of 
the number® with the authority of the others; that 
the warrant will be in the form of a cheque, requir- 
ing the endorsement of the stockholder, and that it 
will be sent through the post at his risk, but with tho 
protection of being crossed for payment only through 
a banker. Persons taking dividends under power of 
attorney will not have the opportunity of receiving 
them by post, but must attend at the Bank as here- 
tofore—some technical difficulties existing in the 
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case which, perhaps, may be ultimately removed. 
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[THE OLD MAESTRO’S SEARCH. | 


“That was because you are so different from me,” 
cried out Gotthart eagerly; “‘what harm in her 
showering her sweet kisses on the poor cripple’s 
cheek? Noone would think it bold or unmaidenly. 
But with you so strong and brave and manly—oh, 
I donot know. She loved yeu, Konrad ; but she was 
proud, and I think there was a little pain at your de- 
lay to speak openly.” 

“But there was: no quarrel—no lover’s quarrel, 
that drove her away in girlish caprice?” asked the 
old maestro anxiously. 

“Nothing like it. She never treated me with 


THE DOWAGER’S SECRET. 


——- > --——- 


CHAPTER VII. 

As through an arch the violent-roaring tide 

‘Outruns the eye that doth behold his beta, 

Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 

Back to the strait that fore’d him on so fast ; 

In rage sent out, recalled in rage being past ; 

Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw 

To push grief on, and back the same grief draw. 
Lucrece. 


KonraD went drearily back to the sitting-room 


The old maestro was just putting on his hat, but he 
‘voked too ill to walk a single square. 

‘“ Where are you going, Father Franz ? remonstra- 
ted Konrad “ you will wear yourself out with useless 
wanderings. And, besides, if news should come this 
is the place to receive it.” 

“There is a pupil of mine whose lessons come | 
the next hour. I cannot afford to let my work go. 
We may need so much money, Konrad, oh, so much 
to prosecute this search !” 

“True, Father Franz, and for that reason it is best | 
that the work should come upon me, because I am | 
young and strong. I must go down to the printing- 





more frank and kindly affoction than on the ride 
home. She was excited and nervous, as you would 
expect, and only seemed anxious to reach home, and 
fling herself into your arms, dear Father Franz,” 


| replied Konrad. 


“O, my darling!” moaned Herr Wohler ; “and my 
arms yearn towards her and cannot find her—miser- 
able impotent arms! Of what use are they to me 
when they fail to find her ?” 

“We shall find her—oh, we must find her, Father 
Franz,” cried out Gotthart. “ We will all work hard 
to earn money to pay these detectives to search all 
Europe over, but we will find her. Where is my 


room. And it would be cruel to leave poor Gotthart | portfolio? I must work on those little Christmas 
here alone. If the pupil is that young student why | pictures ; you know the dealer told Konrad he could 
may I not go around and see him, and send him here | sell as: many as I would get ready. Oh, if only I 
for his lessons ?” | could walk, and go myself into the cathedral and 
“ As you like; perhaps it is better,” returned Herr | see the beautiful pictures there, how much better I 
Webhler, sitting down: drearily. “My knees are | might do!” He sighed, and wiped off a tear as he 
strangely shaky, and I must get strength somehow added: “ When I have said that before, Tessa would 
to go over myself and see the baroness and this | kiss me, and say: ‘ Ab, but pretty soon, Gotthart, our 
Count Scheffer. B | Konrad is going to invent a way to have good pic- 
Curse him!” muttered Konrad, who could not | tures for the poor. And then you shall have good 
help, somehow, believing that the handsome count’s | copies of all famous pictures, that only princely 
admiration for the beautiful singer had something | galleries can boast now!’ Don’t think she didn’t love 
to do with the girl’s mysterious loss. | you, Konrad; for I, who saw deepest into her heart, 
Konrad,” questioned Father Franz, in 2 low, im- | because she was not afraid to show it to me, I know 
pressive voice, while he held both trembling hands | who had the king’s place there.” 
on the stalwart shoulder; “had any words of | “The king!” echoed Konrad, bitterly; a king 
love ever passed between you and ‘I'essa; love | should give her velvet robes and gold and diamonds. 
not deeper or more enduriug than mine, but fiercer | I have had such wild visions, but see what they 
and more impetuous? I often looked to see your have come to? She would have won them for her- 
betrothal ring on her finger, but I failed to find | self without help of mine. Oh Father Franz, let me 
it. | confess to you that I could not join last eveniug in 
_ Konrad hung his head, and the slow red crept | your joy. I hated those people who were leading 
into his pallid cheek. | her up to fame and fortune. I was angry—yes, I 
“I love her, Father Franz. I think Tessa must | knew I was angry, at every applauding word. Not 
have known it. But while yet I had so little laid | because I did not love her, but because it was taking 
by towards founding a home how could I be so pre- | her up out of my reach, It is a punishment upon 
sumptuous as to speak my sentiments? ‘I'here has | my pride and hardness of heart that this terrible 
been no fonder talk; indeed, she had never so free | blow has come.” 
aud tender ways with me as with Gotthart.” | Father Franz looked wistfully into his eyes. 
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“My lad,” he said, “true love shares freely and 
knows no gifts from either. I think sometimes 
Wwe men are hard and cruel in our very unwillingness 
to forego what we consider the master’s privilege. 
If it is so much for one man to forego the privilege 
of bestowing, what must it be for proud, sensitive, 
spirited woman, to be forever receiving all their lives 
long; taking ail things, not as rights, but gifts ? 
If we find our singing bird again, aud she loves you, 
give her the pleasure of earning with her melodious 
voice what golden treasures she may; and if fate 
wills that you, on your part, find not an equal share, 
be generous enough to accept freely and kin lly.” 

Konrad could not answer. His heart was too full. 
One sentence had cut its way like a knife. 

“Tf we find oursinging bird again!” Oh, heavens, 
was there a doubt ? could there be even the remotest 
possibility that the bright, beautiful face, had for- 
ever faded away from his yearning eyes? Thiat 
warm, tender, gifted nature, dropped out from his 
earthly life forever? What a bitter winter would 
the sunniest tropic land offer him. What a dead 
Sahara the most luxuriantly blossoming garden. He 
looked around him wildly, fiercely. It could not be! 
it must not be! 

“0, Tessa, Tessa,” moaned the old maestro. 

“ Tessa, Tessa,” fiercely echoed Konrad’s heart. 

- * * * 


It was fortunate for the young baroness that her 
illustrious guest wasa late riser. She had, there- 
fore, a few hours in which to snatch a little sleep, 
after the sun had risen, and was able to appear as 
hostess at the breakfast table of the princess with- 
out any betrayal of the vigil she had kept, beyond a 
little paleness. She was not sorry when an un- 
expected summons came, taking the princess and her 
suit back again to Vienna; for she trembled lest 
she should betray the secret disquietude which she 
could not cast aside. 

She did not reveal the mysterious disappearance 
of the girl, even when the princess said eagerly at 
parting : 

“T shall tell them in Vienna what a bright par- 
ticular star you have discovered. No doubt I shall 
soon hear all the world praising your lovely young 
protégé, my dear baroness. Be sure you bring her 
when you come to visit us.” 

She turned back to the drawing-room when the 
princess and her train had gone, thankful that there 
were no more guests who called thus specially for 
her attention, and immensely relieved that the Count 
Scheffer had not presented himself at all, to em- 
barrass her with questions. Neither had she seen 
auything of the dowager, who was accustomed to 
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breakfast in her owa room more than half the time, “So you have been to ride, Max. Mamma went t° 
with little Max for her companion. her nursery for her morning frolic, but her pet was 

The Baroness Hildegarde herself was just in that | gone. Have you and grandmamma had a pleasant 
nervous, restless mood, which only her child’s pre- | ride?” she asked, while se pressed her own against 
sence could soothe. the peachy cheek, and took honeyed kiss after kiss 

She hurried out of the drawing-room, and ran | from the dewy lips. 
lightly up the steps, through the corridors towards Max had his arms about his neck, in a fashion 


tle nursery, and stood at the door with an eager 
sinile on her face. But a shadow dropped over it 
the moment she saw Lisbet, the nurse, at the win- 
dow, mending a broken toy. 

“Max is with his grandmother!” exclaimed she, 
in a tone of keen disappointment. 

“Yes, your ladyship; the little baron has gone 
ride with her in the coach.” 

he mother turned around slowly, with a listless 
step, and murmured, as she crossed back towards her 
own suit of rooms: 

“ | wonder if it is wicked'in me to be angry? It 
seems to me she always takes the child when she 
kuows I have a little freedom from the drawing- 
100m.” But a moment after she added: “ Yes, I 
kuow very well it is wrong. It is the only warm 
spot in her heart, that which yearns so fondly to Max ; 
and of all traits in her character her devotion to my 
darling is the one in which I should’see no fault.” 

And she took her place at the window which 
commanded a view of the carriage entrance, to watch 
for them. While she was there she saw Count 
Scheffer alight from a cabriolet, dismiss it, and come 
slowly towards the great entrance. But he did not 
enter; he walked leisurely along, glaneing: up ap- 
parently with careless scratiny, along the of 
the building; but the countess knew he was not 
given to idle movements, and was positive it’ had a 
meaning. She had curiosity enough to pass out into 
the other wing, and looked out from a bay-window 
there. He had gone around to the rear, to the great 
staircase, and was ascending the steps, looking 
around him still in that outwardly indifferent fashion. 
All at once he stopped, looked cautiously sround 
again, and stooping suddenly, picked up»something, 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

‘He knows all about it now: Sheneed notiexpeet 
to keep anything from him,” thought the Baroness 
Ilildegarde, not without a little throb of satisfaction ; 
and no longer afraid of his questioning she went down 
inte the little morning parlour, where she knew he 
would come to find her if he wished to speak with 
her. 

He made his appearance promptly. 

* All alone, your ladyship?” he said with one of 
his rare smiles,” and not so pale and weary-looking 
as | expected to find you.” 

“T am watching for Max. 
grandmother in the coach.” 

“Yes, I saw them. I don’t think you will need to 
watch long. That lynx eye discovered me in the 
cabriolet, and she will hasten back to interrupt any 
private conference of ours, as she has often done 
before now.” And he laughed lightly, but with a 
scornful ring in the tone. 

“I am sorry you are not good friends—at teast I 
am afraid you are not,” she ventured. 

“ T should think not indeed!” returned he coolly ; 
“good friends? rather sworn foes. Hildegarde 
lhow much do you love that woman yourself? come, 
mike an honest confession once. Ah, there comes the 
coach. I told you she would not delay long. Shall 
| go down and get little Max for you, just to sting 
her with the belief that I have been with you every 
moment since I reached the house ?” 

“ You try to tease her and trouble her,” said the 
baroness reproachfully. 

“IT know it.. But I am honest, and open in my 
enmity. It has been her style to stab me in the dark, 
by underhand machinations.” 

The baroness opened her éyes. 

“It is true,” he repeated vehemently. “ Hilde- 
garde, who cheated me out of my love and my 
bride 2?” 

“ Count Scheffer!” 

“ Hildegarde, | wrote you a formal declaration of 
my undying love. I never learned, until a year ago 
tu-day, whose diabolical cunning intercepted it, and 
managed so adroitly that I was positive you had 
received it, and scorned the suit of a count to 
accept the larger fortune of a baron. Hush! nota 
word yet! She has seen us. I am going down 
for Max. It is very strange, don’t you think it is, 
that I am not good friends with that woman ?” 

He was gone, even while yet he was speaking, and 
the baroness reclined back like one overwhelmed. 
In a few moments more he reappeared with the 
prattling boy in his arms, and behind followed the 
dowager, her dark face flushed with sullen red. 

Her ladyship was glad to hide her confusion 
with her fond caresses to the child. He was a 
lovely little creature, and the bright plaid velvet 
dress and Scotch cap set off his red lips and dark 
eyes with becoming effect, 
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He went out with his 





that showed how little regard either of them gave to 
crumpled lace and disarrauged tresses. 

“ Yes, we had a great long ride ; and'grandma was 
going to buy me a new horse—-a horse with red eyes 
and a great long tail, becanse I broke» poor Prince 
yesterday ; only she saw Count Scheffer, and then 
we turned back.” 

The dowager bit her lip; but the: count turned 
upon her his brilliant blue eyes, aud’ bowed gal- 
lantly. 

“Tam honoured by your ladyship's partiality for 
my society. Indeed I will try to deserve such dis- 
tinguished favour. As 1 brought you home before 
the ride was completed [ must stay for your enter- 
tainment, my Max. Come and tell me at what I shall 
play with you.” 

“Not yet,” returned Max, turding his laughing 
face.so that his cheek touched his mother’s, and 
both looked out from the crimson drapery of the 
curtains, as froma’ picture frame. “TI haven't had 
half my kisses; have I, mainmsa ?” 

“Nothing like half, Max; but perhaps, we’ will 
save a few till by-and-by. See, the count is:laugh- 
ing at us.” 

“On the contrary, I was*admiring the picture of a 
rose and rosebud.” : 

“Do you trace any likeness?” asked the baroness 
lightly. 

“Grandma says I look like my father, asserted 
Max, stoutly. “She says I am all Grafenstein, that 
I shall be master here by-and-by.” 

And then, asif struck by some previous reasoning, 
he added: ~ 

“Why, grandma, when Iam master IT shan't tura: 
away Count Scheffer. I thiuk he is nice; I amsure. 
You ain’t an ugly man, are-you Count Scheffer?” 

This innocent revelation of some previous: talk’ 
with the grandparent sent the swift colour flying 
over his mother's face, and brought a still blacker 
frown to the dowager’s forehead. But the count kept 
his imperturbable good humour. 

“Oh, no indeed, Max, my boy. I'm as innocent, 
and quiet, and safe as a caged lion. Only, you 
know, if the lion is punched, aud poked, and angered, 
he will rouse up enough to show his claws.” 

“But you haven't any claws? let’s see your hand,” 
persisted the lad, leaning out of bis mother’s lap and 
holding out his chubby fingers. 

The count extended the slender, shapely hand, 
while he laughed again, 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” heasked watch- 
ing curiously the shifting changes of the little face; 
and not quite unconscious that he was drawn so 
closely towards tie lovely mother of the boy. 

Max gave a long sigh, and turned his bright eyes 
towards the dowager, who looked as if she longed to 
snatch him away. 

‘Grandma, grandma, he hasn’t any claws. Come 
and look.” 

“JT thought you was going to show me the poor 
broken horse,” she said. “I have a paper of bon- 
bons up stairs. Come with me and get them Max.” 

Did his mother tighten Ler clasp upon him? The 
boy shook his head with the imperious look that 
showed he was a true Grafenstein. 

“Not yet; [am going to play with mamma and 
the count. You go and get them ready, grandma.” 

Without a word the dowager turned, and. went 
out. 

The count’s eyes met those of the Baroness Hilde- 
garde. The latter sighed heavily, and turned away 
her face. 

“ But I am a Grafenstein, am I not, mamma? and 
I am your boy, too!” persisted Max. 

She clasped him in her arms, with sudden fervour. 

“Yes, my darling yes. Nothing shall make me 
forget that.” 

The count bit his lip. 

“This pride in a family name is a curious thing,” 
he said presently ; “sometimes | think people ima- 
gine it is all that’s necessary fur character or salva- 
tion, to be a branch from some famous old stock; as 
if it was the birth and not the individual which 
made men and women. The Grafersteins are not 
exceptions. Does little Max bear the traditionary 
mark ?” 

The baroness pushed up the velvet sleeve from 
the chubby arm, and showed, just below the shoulder 
the perfect imprint of a finely veined roseleaf. 

“It makes one almost superstitious to see such 
things,” she said ; ‘ they say that for the last century, 
no Grafenstein has been born without that mark. I 
know the baron would as soon have seen his babe 





without a limb, as destitute of the mark; and I was 


profoundly grateful when I heard that it was 
there.” 

“It is curious, certainly. But did it never occur 
to you that some of these houses make their own 
legends? Who knows what revelations might 
come from the croning old nurses, and the well-fed 
family doctor.” 

“T don't catch your meaning.” 

“Tam not sure that I have a definite meaning, 
your ladyship; only the thought struck me that 
had the little Max been so unfortunate as to have 
made his, sppearance without the time-honoured 
birth marl; such fierce pride as that which has just 
taken leave of us would not scruple or hesitate to 
stamp a burning: brand upon delicate flesh to give 
it one. It comes back to the first thought—tlc 
individual liad better suffer than the family pride.” 

“I thought yow was going to play with me,” 
pouted Max. 

“So: Lam,” returned the count ; and was down or 
his knees the next moment, playing wolf, roariug 
and snapping tothe infinite delight and satisfaction 
of the child. 

The baroness® looked on laughingly. And while 
this was taking place the servant came to announce 
that Herr’ Wohler, the music-master, craved humble 
audience off her Jadyship: 

The Baroness: Hildegarde.sighed drearily. 


“That: poor cliild,” saidishe, “ how could I have 
forgotten danger? Send the poor man hither, 
Hendrick” 


“ And eal} if’ you please; the dowager’ baroness,” 
added Count: Selieffer, in a low voice. 

She glancediat him uneasily, but gave the order. 

They entered almost at the same time by different 
doors. 

The poor. old maestro had put on the new cloth- 
ing he hadvobtained for the musical party, but he 
was no longer awkward or conscious of the new 
glossiness:. Hisgreat sorrow lent him a dignity like 
that of self-; m. He no longer remembered 
that: it was:a wealthy and titled lady who was giving 
jaudience to: aus humble music teacher—but could 
‘oulyr thitk=of!Tessa, his lost singing bird. He ad- 
vanced; thenjiwith unhesitating steps, and bowed 
respectfully, but not obsequiously. 

“T trust your ladyship will pardon my intru- 
sion,” he said; “I could not rest at home in 
my great trouble, without coming myself to make 
inquiries. 

“ The dear little Tessa, is not found yet,” said the 
baroness gorrowfully ; “it is very mysterious. One 
cannot tell what to think of it. Is there no clue 
whatever so guide you?” 

“We find none, your ladyship. The detective we 
have employed could gain but a single idea that wo 
would listen to. He thought it possible some jealous 
artiste took desperate measures to put out the light 
of a rising star which promised to eclipse all other 
rivals. And yet it is wildly impossible; she was 
so entirely unknown, and your ladyship’s party was 
a private one, and the tidings of her failure or 
success could hardly have reached a single ear 
outside these walls.” 

The baroness looked behind at her mother-in- 
law. Thecold, dark face was as impassive as a 
stone image. The count’s, on the contrary, was 
lighted up with eager interest. 

“ Have you the latest intelligenee from the detec- 
tive ?” he asked. 

Herr Wohbler turned round slowly, and’ looked at. 


im, 
“Ts it Count Scheffer?” heasked. 

“Yes. I am very much interested in the Frau- 
line Schuyler. I heard of her disappearance, and 
went down to head-quarters to learn what had been 
done.” 

The old maestro turned his dimmed eyes upon him 
wistfully. 

“ You can relieve one doubt of mine. Will you be 
good enough to say what it was you said to her 
that evening which made lier ask ‘how could she 
forsake that dear old man?’ Konrad heard it. 1 
must confess the detective made great account of it 
until I showed him shat my little girl was too pure- 
souled and true-hearted to be tempted by even a 
nobleman’s glittering offers.” 

Count Scheffer looked over into the patient face,. 
and answered warmly : 

“My dear Herr Wohler, Iam thankful you were 
trustful with her, so kind to me. I confess that 1 
was exceedingly anxious that so brilliant a genius. 
should be given into Herr Frankenstein’s instruc- 
tion ; but she insisted that yours, if recoguised, was 
a better system, and declared that it would stab you 
to the heart should she goover to the other school.” 

Tears and smiles were struggling together on the 
old maestro’s face, as he clasped his trembling hands, 
and cried: 

“T knew, I knew it was something of that sort. 
My little, loyal-hearted pupil; she knew what was 
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best. You cannot teach her to sneer at Bache. Oh, 
my little Tessa!” 

“There must be no sparing of expense in prose- 
cuting a thorough search,” said the count decidedly ; 
“our police have the reputation of being remarkably 
acute. I trust, sir, you will soon be free from this 
racking suspepse.” 

“There is no one here who can give me a ray of 
light, no one at all,” repeated Herr Wohler dismally. 
“IT do not know what I hope, or why; but it is 
terrible to go back as. empty asI. came. Qh, if some 
one could give me a little hope!” 

The count turned his accusing eyes sternly upon 
the dowager. She in turn held up a threatening 
hand to him. 

“Ts your heart a stone?” said:one. 

“Hypocrite! how dare you effect such sympa- 
thising innocence ?” returned: the other. 

Herr Wobler, with tear-misted eyes, saw nothing ; 
but the Baroness Hildegarde stared bewildered from 
one to the other, 

“ What a bewildering, what a baffling mystery ?” 
thought she; ‘and the missing link catches here— 
here at my house. And I broughther to add to the 
brightness. of my entertainment, and it is clearly my 
duty to do my best. tosave her and give her back to 
her friends. I will trust neither of them so far that 
I-will not watch their movements. I will see the 
detective myself, and I will ask—what danger 
could have threatened. her where the water was 
splashing like raindrops, so that the garments of 
people there leokedias if they had come in from a 
pouring shower ?” 

And she caught little Max again in her arms, and 
hid her greatly perplexed face against his shoulder, 
and thanked Heaven for her innocent and guileless 
childs 

And Herr Wohler returned home, but little wiser, 
yet with this morsal of comfort—Tessa’ had never 
thought of forsaking him. 

“ But,” said the detective, “ you have only the 
count’s-word for it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
My particular grief 
o'er-bearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself. Othello. 

Tue days slipped along into a week, the weeks 
became presently two; three, and at last a month, 
and no tidings yet; no single, positive clue could 
be declared to have been gained concerning the fate 
of Theresa Schuyler. The detectives were angry 
and perplexed, the Baroness Grafenstein grew ner- 
vous and distressed, but in the little sitting-room 
in the shadow of the cathedral spires there settled 
down a cloud of silent, patient grief, that was inex- 
pressibly touching. It helped them all to endure 
this anguish of suspense, that the three left there 
worked so persevering, all with the one idea of 
earning the sum ry to prc te the search 
throughout Germany, or the world’s wide expanse, 
if need be, for weeks, months, years, until Tessa was 
found or her fate ascertained. 

Herr Wobler had grown old very fast; his bair 
had whitened, the deep furrows showed every 
day still more plainly in his care-marked face, his 
shoulders stooped forward, his head was bowed, but 
some fierce energy of will kept him from breaking 
down entirely. Every day he went in the morning 
to the police-office, always with an eager glimmer of 
hope in his eyes, and every noon he came back with 
drooping head, and entering in, seized Gotthart’s 
hand and wrung it silently, and slipped off into the 
little room which Tessa had occupied so. long, and 
was gone there a half-hour or mure. 

Gotthart, with his sensitive, impressible nature, un- 
derstood it all, and watched with a woman’s sweetness 
and patience, careful not to jar upon his moods, and 
Lever venturing to obtrude upon such moments, even 
with his sympathy. He guessed what mournful and 
yet comforting thoughts kept the poor old man com- 
pany. He understood, after his first glance into the 
roum—when, one day that he was left alone, he 
wheeled himself to the threshold—why the little 
casket of simple trinkets stood on the table under the 
glass with the withered garlands heaped about it— 
why the work-basket was still turabled and disar- 
ranged, just as her hands in their tremor of excite- 
ment that eventful evening had left them. 

He knew who had set up the little cardboard, 
which Gotthart himself had painted and framed, the 
picture of the gay-hearted, silver-voiced girl, who 
had been the sunbeam of the humble home, there 
under the carved cross; and’ he pictured, as well as 
if his eyes had foll@Wed the scene, whose bowed 
form and bent knees had already worn the little 
strip of carpeting threadbare as he knelt before it, 
morning after morning, wrestling with the fervour 
and anguish of the still ungranted prayer. 

Many a bitter tear did the crippled boy shed that 
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was not alone for his own grief and loss, but in com- 
passion for the suffering heart of the stricken old 
man. He, too, could kill the slow, dragging days of 
suspense with work, but Gotthart’s work did not 
rest his feverish mind. 

His pictures all carried out the wild, perturbed 
thoughts which burnt so hotly through his brain, 
and, undoubtedly, it was this intensity of expression 
which gave them such a marked popularity that 
the dealer accepted with avidity all he could offer. 
They were small portfolio sketches, done in water 
colours. One would be a mountain scene, with great 
stretches of deepest shade, and a rocky ledge over 
which trickled falling rivulets, leaving a white veil 
of spray at the foot, a deer standirg high upon a 
beetling cliff, with antlers tossed up against the cold 
gray of the sky, and dilated nostrils sniffing some 
coming alarm. Another, a wild ocean scene, the 
low hanging mists veiling, but not hiding the town 
on the adjacent bay. ‘The sky angry, the waves 
curling up in high, feaming lines, a wreck tossing 
between two cruel, jagged reefs, and a woman stand- 
ing alone, with the spray, dashing over her, stretch- 
ing out her hands wildly, as if appealing from the 
wrathful waves to the frowning heavens. 

And yet another, over which he lingered long 
and lovingly, even while brushing off the hot tears 
to clear his sight at every other stroke of pencil or 
brush. When the connoisseur first put his eye 
upon it he struck his hands together and exclaimed 
admiringly : 

“Tf only [had that same scene on canvas and in 
oil it would be the making of my fortune, and the 
immortal fame of the artist.” 

girl’s. graceful figure. occupied the centre of 
the picture: The airy, buoyant step, the sparkliog 
gladness of eye and lip, the poise of the beautiful 
head, the whole air of the fine figure, spoke 
of youthful gladness and hope and eager triumph. She 
was crossing a bridge, leaving behind a quiet, 
pastoral scene, and pressing on towards a lovely 
paradise, whoséshining towers and wreathing bowers, 
and stately turrets, showed fair and glorious in the 
enticing distance. 

All the jubilant delight of youthful anticipation 
was depicted in the countenance and attitude. It 
was plain to the dullest gazer that she saw only 
the flower-wreathed archway beyond, through which 
the path led, that she was only conscious of the 
garlands which had been strewn beneath her feet, 
for the bridge was trellised over with blossomming: 
vine and scattered flowers. She had no hint of the 
vision whjch the gazer upon the picture beheld in 
such startling contrast ; a shadowy angel, weeping 
and stretching out warning arms to snatch her 
ba 


ck. 

She did not dream of the yawning danger—the 
flowers hid from her that only a brittle osier held the 
centre of the bridge—that the structure was bending 
already, beneath her bounding feet, and that another 
footstep would sever the frail support, and precipi- 
tate her downward, downward, you could not tell 
whither, for a black gulf beneath jagged rocks shut 


out horrified visions, To the common gazer it was 
careless, giddy youth rushing on to the pleasure’s 
gilded halls, unmindful of the pitfalls and perils of 
the way. To Gotthart it was the young debutante on 
that fatal, festive night. It is needless to say that 
the girl had Tessa’s airy figure and beautiful face. 

And so Gotthart’s work wore upon him, because it 
was all pervaded and thrilled with his sorrow and 
bitter suspense. His face had always been pale and 
thin, but the complexion grew every day more waxy 
and transparent, the cheeks hollowed, the eyes 
looked larger than ever before. He had fed most of 
the three upon the exuberant life and gay spirits of 
the girl, who had been at once in the place of mother 
and sister and ideal heroine, and now that the enliv- 
ening presence was withdrawn he sank perceptibly. 

Konrad was not blind to this fact, but he fought 
against it forcibly. He watched the lad narrowly. 
For his sake he cheated his own fears and kept a 
hopeful face. 

“We shall find Tessa yet, Gotthart!” he would 
say ; “some envious musician has spirited her away, 
but time and opportunity must come for escape, and 
then she will find her way back to us.” 

And then he would sit down, and describe in glow- 
ing words some beautiful picture he had seen, until 
he had roused the boy’s artist enthusiasm, or would 
interest him in his own theories concerning the re- 
production of such inspiring pictures by means of 
his printer’s rollers and curious colours. 

“Tf I had only time for experiment,” he would say, 
“you should have a copy of that heavenly Madonna, 
which would not insult the original. I had it nearly 
to my mind when this happened. I meant to sur- 
prise ycu and her by a present of it. Please heaven 
I may yet.” 

Gotthart lifted that beautiful eye of his, and looked 
up yearningly to the skies, but made no other an- 
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.swer, and shivering Konrad turned away and left 
him. 

Herr Wohler came in and took his arm, and drew 
the young man into the street. 

“My lad,” said he, “I cannot bear it any longer ; 
I have money enough to start upon my journey, aud 
I am going.” 

Konrad looked at him in amazement. 

“Going whither? where are you going, Father 
Franz ?” 

His eye glittered with feverish lustre as the old 
maestro replied : 

“Tam going in search of my singing-bird, It is 
strange that I have not thought of it before. I might 
have done it without much money, You remember 
that it was so the English king was traced to his 
prison. I have been furbishing up my old know- 
ledge of the violin, and I shall take it with me and 
turn travelling musician.” 

“ Travelling musician!” echoed Konrad in a voice 
of dismay and consternation, “ you have been a ma- 
estro under Bache ?” 

“ What harm ?” answered Wohler with one of his 
old smiles. “ It.is the motive which glo rifies all deeds. 
And could a knighted hero or a warrior king have a 
higher one than this of mine? I go to find my child, 
my treasure above price, my rare singing bird. My 
only reproach is, that I have lingered so long.” 

“But, dear Father Franz, you are not able. If 
there is anyone to go it should be me, who am young 
and strong.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Herr Wobler, “ but you cannot 
play the air which Tessa and I composed together. 
Do you not see that my violin can penetrate beyond 
prison walls, into secret chambers? The moment 
she hears it, she will know her friend is near. And 
she will answer. She is quick-witted, and that pure 
soprano of hers will come back to me like a chime of 
silver bells. It is strange that I have not thought 
of it before, but it came at last in a dream ; and who 
can say it is not an inspiration ?” 

“T believe itis,” cried out Konrad, seizing upon 
his hand and wringing it. “Oh, Father Franz, you 
who have been her guardian and benefactor always, 
will save her again. Heaven bless you !” 

“But before'I start, I want to see those men. To 
know just what has been done—how much accom- 
plished. They have, hitherto, been unwilling to 
tell me anything uf their movements. When they 
know how I am going away, I want them to be more 
frank ; don’t you think they will, Konrad ?” 

Konrad looked into the thin worn face, and marked 
the pathetic quivering of the lips, the kindled Justre 
of the new-born hope in the mild gray eyes, and his 
own were blinded by the gathering tears, 

“They shall tell you everything, Father Franz !”’ 
he said, with emphasis. “I will go there with you 
now.” 

“Yes, we must go at once. It will not do to lose 
a single day. Think how she may be grieving!” 

“DoInot? Oh, doTI not think every day, until 
it seems to me I shall go mad,” returned Konrad. 
“Tf it were not that I see the wisdom of employing 
trained men and that I have felt my care needed for 
ae and Gotthart, I should have been running wildly 

ither and hither all these wretched days that have 
gone.” 

They met Herr Rosenberg, the detective, just de- 
cending from his den as he called it, but he turned 
back promptly when the young man made known 
their errand. 

“You wish to hear just how much work we have 
accomplished,” said he, pulling out a book from his 
desk, and running his finger along the alphabetical 
list on the first page ; and finding what he sought, he 
went on: 

“¢S, Schuyler. T—Theresa Schuyler: There 
gentlemen, there it is—just so much. Six lines or 
more of notes put down on that first day we took up 
the case. Nota line added since. It is astonishing, 
mortifying, humiliating, but I must confess the truth. 
We have no positive evidence beyond. It is the 
most baffling, aggravating case I ever took hold of. 
I am quite disgusted with our oe 

“Tf you need more money,” began Konrad. 

But the man laughed lightly. 

“Tt does not lack that incentive. There are three 
parties urging us forward. Didn’t I tell you how 
Meenart came to me for help on an extraordinary 
case that very first week. After he had’ got all 
through with his statements I asked him who was 
urging him forward, whose case it was, and he said 
Count Scheffer’s and the noble gentleman was ready 
to bestow the most liberal reward in case of success. 
And then came Wickart, and behold he was on the 
same quest; and the Baroness Grafenstein had given 
him the commission. Do you perceive, there is no 
lack of incentive, either by way or reward, or of 
rivalry ?” 

“And none of you find any clue?” asked Herr 
Wobler, mournfully. 
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“ All the same thing. I think our suspicious all 
tend the same way, though Wickart holds something 
back. We were intending to make short work of 
that mysterious woman, but I told you how it turned 
out. We hunted for a carriage, which was hired 
that night in the square, by a veiled woman in black, 
and lo and behold, there were two carriages hired, 
at about the same time, by two such women, and the 
drivers both swear that they only drove toward your 
house as far as the Cathedral square and then re- 
treated again, leaving there passengers to alight in 
the street and disappear. Neither knew or heard of 
« young girl in a white dress, or in any other dress. 
Wickart is twenty miles from Munich, and Meenart 
is sifting down Vienna, and I have been taking note 
of all foreign departures, and carefully watching re- 
ports of all suicides, and unrecognised ladies found 
anywhere in the country. But there is nothing satis- 
factory; nothiug at all.” 

“And now I shall try my powers,” said Herr 
Wohler, quietly. “I am going to begin the search 
myself, aud I believe my violin will find her.” 

The detective looked at him inquiringly, and Kon- 
rad hastened to explain. 

“There might be a worse proposal,” said he, 
thoughtfully, “ it is certainly worth trying. My own 
impression is that the girl is somewhere in Manich. 
Just look at the circumstances. See how soon we 
were on the track; how thoroughly we sifted over 
every avenue of departure within twenty-four hours 
from the time of her disappearance. I still believe 
— alive or dead, the girl is secreted somewhere 
1ere. 

The old master clasped his thin hands, and looked 
imploringly into the speaker's face. 

“ Oh, sir, cannot you sift over every spot? Surely 
it is possible to establish such a doubt beyond the 
questioning.” 

“ You might accomplish a great deal yourself,” re- 
turned the other; “supposing you try your violin 
~ mu tig to street. Begin your holy pilgrimage in 
“.UnDICh, 


tented, and which, taking advantage of the elasticity 
of the atmosphere, seeks to ventilate coal-mines by 
means of exhaustion, by using a centrifrugal fan, 
driven by an engine. A model has been erected, 
with a fan, 18 in. in diameter, and 6 in. wide over the 
blades, which, measured by the aérometer, produces 
exhaustion at the rate of 1,500 ft. per minute. Mr. 
Lloyd first made a 2 ft. 3 in. fan, which exhausted 
3,500 ft. of air per minute; and another with a 5 ft. 
fan, 1 ft. 10 in. broad, which exhausted 26,196 cubic 
feet per minute. 

Macnets 1n Warcues.—An American watch- 
maker has made achance discovery that the balance- 
wheel in nearly every watch is, if made of steel, 
converted into a magnet. By what process in the 
manufacture it has become one it might be difficult 
to say; but whether the wheel be indeed a magnet 
or not may easily be discovered by fixing it upon a 
small piece of cork, letting it float in still water, 
and seeing if it always turns in one direction. The 
fact of the magnetic character of the wheel will ac- 
count for many perturbations in watches which have 
hitherto been,inexplicable. A key or the steel blade 
of a knife in the same pocket as the watch will exert 
a disturbing influence. But even if there should be 
no piece of steel in the pocket the magnet will 
necessarily tend towards the north, and so far inte- 
fere with the calculations of the watchmaker ina very 
delicate piece of mechanism. 

DiscOVERY OF AN ANCIENT StTonE.—We have 
received from Mr. J. D. Waymouth, photographer, 
of Nailsea, photographs from an ancient carved 
stone, which was dicovered in the flue of au old house 
recently pulled down at West Harptree, belonging 
to Mr. Joseph Collins. The measurement of the 
stone is—height, 28 inches ; breadth, 18 ; thickness, 
7. The stone is carved on both sides, on one being 
the Virgin and child, with a kneeling figure, and on 
the other a representation of the Crucifixion with a 
couple of standing figures. The carving is in relief, 
and under a canopy, as if the stone was intended to 
be fixed in an exposed situation. The cross is of the 





“T will do it,” answered Herr Wohler, with a sob. 

“And I will detail a man to follow you in scme 
character that shall not suggest that he belongs to 
you. And while you play he can watch, and listen 
to any response. Upon my soul I believe you have 
hit upon the most promising method of search! 
Wickart has his secret from the Baroness, and Mee- 
nart puts on a mysterious look as if he knew a great 
deal more than I, but we will see if ours does not 
accomplish the most after all, and until-we know 
what it brings to light we will keep the movement 
to ourselves.” 

“I will go,” said Herr Wohler, “I will leave no 
street unvisited, and if my darling is within hearing 


“And I will still be keeping a sharp look for the 
strange woman in black,” replied the detective: 
‘“‘Heavon speed you, Herr Wohler.” 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE, 





A NewbLy-ptscoverep Coat-Fretp.— The dis- 
covery of a considerable coal-field in the Government 
of Tambov, the coal lying in the stratum of 20 in. to 
8 ft. in thickness, and covering an area of more than 
1,000 acres. Its situation is additionally advantage- 
ous from the fact of its close proximity to the Ria- 
van-Kozlov Railway, which it will thus furnish with 
a plentiful and ever-ready supply of fuel. Prepara- 
tions are being made for working the new field, and 
a very considerable profit is anticipated therefrom. 

Prussian Dagrgences.— The works intended to 
defend the mouth of the Elbe are to be pushed on 
with al! possible haste, and it is hoped they will be 
completed next year. On the other hand it is stated 
that Rendsburg is no longer to remain a fortified 
town. ‘The improvement of the defences has there- 
fore been abandoned, and an entire demolition of 
those now existing may be expected. The Prussian 
ironclad Kénig Wilhelm is to be armed with 26 rifled 
300-pounders and with four lighter cannon, in bomb- 
proof towers onthe upper deck. She will thus carry 
30 guns, and not 26 as was formerly stated. 

It is affirmed on good authority that during the 
eighteen years there have been 8,000 miles of 
light cable laid, some covered with light wire, two 
consisting of india-rubber core alone, and others 
protected with hemp and other substances, but 
that no line of this description has been found to last 
longer than one year, while in sume cases the period 
has been a few weeks only. All the cables now in 
working order are of a strong and heavy form, and | 
there seems no example of any kind that can be | 
cited to justify the adoption of the light principle. 

VENTILATION OF Minzgs.—Mr. Lloyd, the engi- 
noer of the Lilleshall Company, has invented a me- 


old Salisbury or Y form. Even when perfect, the 
sculpture must have been very rude, the parts of the 
figures being greatly disproportionate. The figure 
of the Virgin and child is much corroded, no doubt 
from being exposed for many years to the smoke and 
soot of the chimney ; the other side is perfect, having 
been protected by the plaster. ; 
AccorDING to the American journals a novelty in 
railway management is to be introduced by the 
Erie Company, who propose to illuminate the whole 
line of that road at night by electric lights at the 
ferries, in the tunnels, on all dangerous curves, aud 
on every engine. Mr. E. C. Morse, who has charge 
of the matter, states that he has made several im- 
portant improvements, among others a plan for pre- 
serving the carbon points from wasting away and 
keeping them for a month in good condition, a self- 
sustaining battery, and an invention by which the 
turning of the wheels of the engine shall collect elec- 
tricity for use in illumination. There will bea light 
ateach end ef the ferry, which it is believed will 
make a collision practically impossible on the darkest 
and foggiest night. Even with the diminution of 
light caused by the jarring of the locomotive, it is esti- 
mated that the head lights will show the track tothe 
engineer on a straight line for three miles. More 
welcome, however, than any announcement of ma- 
terial improvements would be a notification in the 
cause of public morality that the managers of this 
line could be brought to a condition of responsibility 
for the pecuniary claims of the shareholders. 
Discovery OF RoMAN REMAINS IN SCOTLAND.— 
At arailway cutting which passes though old Ca- 
melon, near Falkirk, a drain of remarkable size, 
built of squared blocks of freestone, and covered 
with slabs of the same material, was exposed. This 
drain had long provoked the wish of antiquaries for 
a further exploration. Mr. Wilson, of Banknock, 
with a band of workmen, recently devoted two days 
to excavation. Penetrating as far as was practicable 
on each side of the railway cutting, they reached 
strong foundations of walls, two on the south and 
one on the north side of therailway. The points on 
which they struck were the corners of buildings, 
which were found to rest on a pavement of flagstones 
bedded in clay. Above these walls, and all around, 
was an accumulated mass of débris of ruined build- 
ings, through which were dispersed bones of the ox, 
sheep, pig, and deer, fragments of pottery (some of 
which were of Samian ware), handles of amphora— 
on one of which were distinct letters —many bricks, 
and bits of tile flues. A circular disc of bronze 
about the size of a florin, attached to a nail, was found 
in one of the buildings. On a large square brick was 
the impression of a dog’s foot, a circumstance which 
has been often noticed in Roman bricks. It is to be 
regretted that circumstances will not permit of a 
more thorough search. 


to the Academy of Sciences, M. Ph. Van Tieghem 
examines the condition of a submerged plant when 
kept in the dark in a liquid containing a considerable 
proportion of carbonic acid, and what connection 
there is between the physical behaviour under such 
circumstances, and the chemical one occasioned by 
light. Having in the dark introduced a leaf of 
Potamogeton lucens, an aquatic plant, into artificial 
Seltz water, that is, into a medium containing about 
five times its volume of pure carbonic acid, he found 
that a strong gaseous current was immediatly 
emitted from the lacunary orifices of the section of 
the leaf-stalk, where it had been separated from the 
plant; the current continued so long as the liquid 
was over saturated. When a press was applied to 
the latter, the evolution of gas would cease, but re- 
commence as soon as the pressure was removed. 
The root behaved exactly like the leaf under the 
same circumstances, but the stem, stripped of its 
leaves, did not emit any current, so that when the 
whole plant is immersed in Seltz water, its stem 
having previously been pricked at some point, the roots 
and leaves draw in the dissolved carbenic acid, 
while the stem and branches merely conduct the gas 
through their wide channel, and make it converge 
towards the orifice, whence it escapes with impetuo- 

sity. The plant, though kept for ten days im Seltz 
water constantly renewed, did not appear to ex- 
perience any evil effects from this medium, since 
during the time fresh leaves were seen to sprout. 
To show that the phenomenon described was a vital 
function of the cells, M. Van Tieghem killed the 
leaf by exposing it to ebullition, and then introduced 

it into Seltz water again ; and, as he had foreseen, 

no current whatever manifested itself. As regards 
the chemical action, he shows that, when immersed 
in Seltz water, under the influence of light, the 
plant decomposes in its green cells the carbonic acid 
it absorbs, keeping the carbon and setting the oxygen 
at liberty. 

Tue Istumus oF Sunz Canat.—Advices from 
Suez describe the cutting of the dyke to admit 
the water of the Red Sea into the dry canal 
which extends as far as Chalouf. The party pro- 
ceeded in steam launches from Suez, and after some 
slight official ceremonies the dyke was cut, but to fill 
this section a flow during six or seven days will be 
required. When it shall have been filled the water 
will be let into the Bitter Lakes, and then, it is said, 
the waters of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
will for the first time actually mingle. With regard 
to the Bitter Lakes, there seems to be no doubt they 
are five metres below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and at the present time, with the stream flowing 
from that side, the rise is not more than three centi- 
metres a day. But the flow from the Red Sea is ex- 
pected to be stronger than that from Lake Timsah, 
and it is accordingly calculated that on its waters 
being admitted the rise will for some time be at more 
than double the present rate; still, taking all things 
into account, it isthought that 100 days may be re- 
quired ; and, looking at the works to be finished from 
Serapeum to Lake Timsah, an opinion is expressed that 
the complete opening with as much as eight metres 
of depth throughout can scarcely be hoped, for by the 
17th of December, the appointed day. 





HETTY’S MISTAKE, 


Tx most pleasantly located, and by far the most 
valuable and beautiful home estate, including man- 
sion and belongings, in Brookdale was that belonging 
to the Widow Goodrich ; and the most wealthy of all 
the inhabitants of Brookdale were the mother and 
daughter who occupied this same mansion The 
Widow Goodrich had seen more than half-a-century 
of life, and she had experienced much of sunshine, 
and much—alas! very much—of sorrow. Her eldest 
—the darling of her soul—had been the only son— 
her warm hearted, fond, and affectionate, naturally 
true and devoted, yet impulsive, wayward, and un- 
fortunate Gerald. A graduate from Oxford at tho 
age of one-and-twenty, with every honour which 
sterling ability could yield, and every privilege which 
money could purchase, the future looked bright and 
full of promise. In one year from that time his father 
died, leaving him in possession, directly, of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, with the prospect of much 
more in time to come. Inan evil hour the influenc 
came which was to be his destiny. Three short year 
—years, oh! how dark to the mother—and Gerald fe 
by the wayside, his life worn out by dissipation !1 
Even his last hours were not softened by loving in-! 
fluence, for he was cut down in a moment—swept 
from time to eternity in a drunkén brawl! 

The widow’s next child had been Anne—named for 
herself—a beautiful girl, and as true and good as she 
was beautiful. None knew her but to love her—no, 
not one. When the wealth of her womanhood was 
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of Alfred Lefevre. Young, handsome, accomplished, 
thoroughly educated, and only child of a millionsire 
—what more could she ask? What more could the 
parents ask? Anne loved him and he loved her, and 
the fond father and mother flattered themselves that 
from her many admirers she was to claim the best 
when she had fixed her choice—or rather, when her 
heart’s choice fixed itself—upon Alfred Lefevre. 
What a grand wedding! What joy and festivity! 
And how the inhabitants of Brookdale—high and 
low, rich and poor—wished there could be such sea- 
sons of wide-spread, indiscriminate reign of festive 
pleasure in their quiet, suburban retreat very often! 

At eighteen Anne was married. At the age of one- 
and-twenty she died of a broken heart, and her only 
child, an infant, slept upon her bosom the sleep of 
death in the same grave! Only three years! A few 
months of joy, then clouds, mutterings of thunder, 
chill blasts, then darker clouds, the lightning’s flash 
fearfully vivid, revealing the deepest and most dismal 
recesses of the drinking-saloon. Oh! it was quick 
work after that, only a pitiless, onsurging, irresistible 
flood, and the shattered barque went down into the 
horrible abyss! Cruel, cruel words—cold, harsh, un- 
loving treatment, far more than she would ever tell 
or ever confess—bore down upon her spirit, and her 
tender heart broke. There is no imagery in the ex- 
pression. The strain upon that heart was more than 
it could bear, and its mighty, painful throbbings at 
length brought crash and death! 

Such had been the widow’s sources of sorrow. And 
now one bright joy was left—her only living child, 
her loved and loving, her true and devoted, her gay 
and happy, and her bright and beautiful Mehetabel. 
Hetty she was called, Hetty Goodrich, and when, 
from the lips of some casual companion of the passing 
hour, the address Miss Mehetabel reached her ears, 
she invariably had to think the second time before 
she could make sure she was the individual thus de- 
signated. Did the mother love this daughter? Ah, 
not more than the child loved her fond and true- 
hearted mother, true-hearted always, and now come, 
through sore trial and tribulation, to be right-hearted 
and just. They were, at home, more like sisters 
than anything else, for Hetty was a woman witha 
woman’s instincts, @ woman’s experience, and pos- 
sessing vastly more than the usual share of woman’s 
sense and understanding. She had seen the snows of 
nineteen winters, and the sunshine of almost twenty 
summers. 

“ And not yet married ? ask ye? Aye, not yet mar- 
ried. Her mother and herself owned, together, almost 
a quarter of a million pounds. Indeed, the property, 
as invested, was worth more than that. Of this Hetty 
held in her own right about two-thirds, while all that 
her mother held might be looked upon as hers or her 
children’s, if she outlived her mother or ever had 
children, Why should she marry? Why give up the 
grand, comfortable, independent home, where a mo- 
ther’s love, warm, pure, and ever active, was all her 
own, for something untried and uncertain? If she 
had been slow to fix her choice upon anyone of the 
very many who gazed lovingly upon her, it was sim- 
ply because she had not been entirely satisfied that 
the man was all she could ask in the companion who 
was to come in and be master of her heart and life 
through all the rest of the years of her earthly pil- 
grimage. 

But of late a change had come over the spirit of 
the gay and happy girl. She had found the man into 
whose soul, heart, and hands she was willing to trust 
her future of earth. She had met him often, she had 
spent hours in conversation upon all sorts of subjects 
with him, she had sounded his moral manhood and 
his truthfulness, and she had simply come to know 
that he was an honourable, pure-minded, upright, and 
entirely unselfish man. 

Well, will she marry with this man? Ah, he is 
poor—only a professor on a salary of two hundred 
pounds. How shall he dare aspire to the hand of 
one who has, to his certain knowledge, directly re- 
jected men of high standing in society, men wealthy 
and good looking and, at the same time, not much 
older than herself? He dare not, for he knows that 
she has more than once said that certain suitors 
“fancied themselves rich, but they were not rich 
enough ” for her. 

I have intimated that the most sumptuous and 
beautiful dwelling in Brookdale was that belonging 
to the widow Goodrich, for she held the homestead ; 
and I may add that by far the most cosy, comfort- 
able, tastefully furnished, and embellished apartment 
in said dwelling was the boudoir of Hetty ; and here, 
on @ pleasant summer's afternoon, sat Hetty herself, 
the very incarnation of pensive, melancholy beauty. 
She was beautiful! There was beauty in every look 
and feature, and moreover, it was of that pure and 
soul-reflecting type which appeals at once to the 
very highest source of admiration, 

Hetty sat by a richly-carved and elaborately in- 
hid escritoire, in which convenience and elegance 





were equally combined, and in her lap, her thumb 
upon the corner thereof lay a letter, a letter very 
compactly, yet very plainly and boldly written, save 
where a tremulousness of hand betrayed perturba- 
tion of spirit and exposed plainly to view as it lay 
there open. 

This was what was in that letter: 

“Brookdale, Aug. 17, 18—. 

“My DEAR Miss Goopricu: I have made up my 
mind to accept an offer to go to the Pacific Islands. 
They offer me a fair salary, but I place no dependence 
upon that. My crowning hope is in being able to hit 
upon some mine of material wealth that shall bring 
me back to my native land the equal in social position 
with the highest. Oh, how I shall strive. Believe 
me, I shall not lose sight of the prize. 

“Miss Goodrich—Hetty—(let me call you so by a 
brother’s right)—will you pray for me and bless me ? 
And, God pardon me if I do wrong in this, if you 
will think of me, if you will keep my memory fresh, 
may it not be in the mystic chambers of the future 
laid up for us, that in the end our lives shall run 
together in peace and joy, in love and holy faith, in 
calm contentment, and yet in ever active labour of 
benevolencce and self-culture. While I am away 
such shall be my constant prayer. I shall be gone 
three years, [think not more. Not long, not long, 
and yet 

“But enough. Pray for me! And that God may 
bless you in rich abundance, that all sweet angels 
may watch over and guard you, that you may be 
spared all sorrow pain and anguish, shall be my 
prayer every morning and every evening. Bless 
your dear kind mother for me. I have learned to 
honour, respect, and deeply esteem that woman. 

“ As ever thy friend, 
Nozt VAuLarp.” 

Hetty sat a long time in deep and profound medi- 
tation; no mere flashing of ephemeral thought, but 
the all-absorbing solicitous and exhaustive considera- 
tion of one who thinks for a grand and noble pur- 
pose. At length she lifted the letter, and read the 
last portions of it again. Then she wheeled her 
chair and prepared to write. And this is what she 
wrote—wrote with a perceptible tremulousness, but 
yet with freedom and strength : 

“Fairview Hall, August 18th, 18—. 

“My Dear FRIEND NokEL: Yours of last evening 
is before me, and I have read it, I think, under- 
standingly. You have not offended me. I will 
pray for you; I shall not forget you. You have 
afforded me too much real pleasure, you have given 
me too much instruction; in short, [ think I shall 
miss you verymuch, But you know your own needs. 
I trust you are about to do what is for the best. You 
oughtto know. You cannot have resolved upon so 
important a step without mature deliberation and 
perfect understanding. 

“ Allow me to assure you of my sympathy and 
kind rememberance ; and also to offer up the prayer 
for blessing and prosperity upon you at all times, 
and under whatever circumstances you may be 
placed. 

“My mother joins me in every kind wish; and 
you may rest under the firm faith that you possess 
her entire confidence and respect. 

“ Your friend, Hetty Goopricu.” 

“To Noel Vallard, Esq.” 

Hetty had but one besides her mother. 
While attending the excellent school in which she 
closed her career as a governed pupil, she was mated 
with the daughter of one of her father’s warmest 
and truest friends—a clergyman named Conway. 
With Virginia Conway she occupied a seat in school, 
a room in the dormitory, the same bed, and, in short, 
about every thing of comfort and convenience that 
could be shared. And the friendship thus established 
had never waned. Hetty must tell her story of 
grief to some one whose heart was young and fresh 
like her own. And to whom, save Virginia? And 
then she had told Virginia of her intellectual hero. 
Aye, more than that. Only in Juue preceding Vir- 
ginia Conway had spent two weeks at Fairview hall ; 
and during that time she had not only seen much of 
Noel Vallard—for she could see a great deal at a 
glance—but she had even expressed the wish, and 
expressed in all soberness and sincerity, too, that 
she might find a friend and companion of the 
opposite sex as true and manly ; as highly cultivated 
and mentally endowed; and as surely founded 
upon the rock of honour and truth, as was Noel 
Vallard. 

Hetty remembered all this ; and to Virginia she sat 
down and wrote—wrote on one of her ordinary 
sheets; but wrote it full; wrote it very fine; and 
then, as she used to do at school, cross-wrote with 
red ink. She told the whole story—poured out her 
whole heart—confiding in a love which she knew 
was all her own, and giving her sacred secret to one 
whom she knew to be incapable of deceit or treachery, 
or even of indiscretion. It wasa secret which Hetty 





had told in that letter—a most solemn one in her 
own estimation—and hence her yearning desire to 
confide it, under seal of lasting silence, to her one 
true friend. 

The missive was carefully revised, for it had been 
written very rapidly, and then folded and placed in 
an envelope. This note, so vitally important, she 
thought she would make more secure by placing it 
under seal ; so she arose and got a tiny alcohol lamp, 
with ground-glass cap, which she lighted, and then 
returned to her desk. She raised the inclined leaf, 
oc velvet-bound cover, upon which she wrote, and 
took forth from the receptacle thus reached her 
sealing-wax and stamp, and the work was soon done. 
While she was about it she sealed boih letters, ap 
plied her beautifully-desigued monogram stamp, and 
then superscribed them, and sent them by a servant 
to the post-office. 

+ * * * * * 

Noel Vallard sat in his study, and a strangely- 
crammed study it was, indeed. There were shelves, 
brackets, and cabinets, occupying every availablo 
space of wall, nook of corner, and spare area of 
floor, upon and in which were carefully arranged 
some of the finest specimens of mineral, and species 
of bird and reptile that were ever seen in our clime, 
beside ten thousand-and-ten curiosities in the way 
of natural science that came from far-off lands. 

He was a handsome man, was Noel Vallard—in- 
tellectually and morally handsome. He was one of 
those calm, clear-lighted, tranquil-eyed men, with 
features ever hallowed by an unmistakeable atmos- 
phere of purity and truth, into whose hands we never 
fear to cast our dearest interests. He was only four- 
and-twenty ; but he had taken up the study of thie 
sciences in childhood, and had followed the bent of 
his inclinations with a zeal and ardour that had pro- 
duced results as wonderful as they were rare and 
valuable. 

His father had been a journeyman in a Philoso- 
phical and Chemical Instrument Manufactory, and a 
most ingenious one, at that; and he might lave 
earned more money, and left his son more means 
seeing that Noel had been an only child—only he 
was too fond of experimenting. Tuwever, from this 
trait in his father’s character the son probably in- 
herited a more valuable possession than could have 
como to him in gold and silver. And then from his 
fond and loving mother he inherited not a little that 
made wealth of pleasure in his life. She was of 
Germar. origin, and was accounted one of the 
sweetest singers, as well as one of the most skilful 
performers upon the piano and organ, in the city. 
And her child inherited all of her love of music, to- 
gether with much of her sweetness of voice and 
aptitude for musical execution, vocal and instru- 
mental. 

Since the age of twenty Noel had been Professor 
of Natural History—including in his charge tho 
whole catalogue of studies treating of animals, 
vegetables, and minerals. As we have seen, he had 
accepted—or was ready to accept—an offer from a 
Natural History Society to go out to the Indies and 
Pacific Islands, for the purpose of gathering such in- 
formation, together with such specimens of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, as he thought worth bringing 
home. His expenses were to be paid, besides a 
guaranteed salary ; and he might duplicate all his 
specimens and transport them at the society’s ex- 
pense. But this was not the sum of his hope. He 
believed he should be able, in the gold-fields of Aus- 
tralia, with his superior knowledge of minerals and 
of mining, to reap a golden harvest. It wasa bright 
dream ; and the prize which might be gaiued in the 
event of its fulfilment was worth more than all tho 
gold of all the earth. How it might have come out 
niust ever remain an unsolved problem; but itis safo 
to believe that the loss might have been greater than 
the gain. 

He sat at his table, a book openin his lap, and his 
eyes closed; and he might have let his book fall ore 
long, had not a boy entered with his budget of letters 
and papers-from the post-office. This aroused him, 
and he was alive and animated. The first letter was 
from the secretary of the Natural History Society, 
and this was the body of the missive: 

“Nort VALLARD, Esq.: The Board of Trustees 
have given full and free consent to your proposition 
—viz.: That you may select your own assistant ; tho 
society will pay his expenses, and guarantee him a 
salary of one hundred pounds a year. 

“JT am instructed to state to you that your final 
answer is awaited with anxiety.—Very truly yours, 
&c.” 

“Well, well. I may make up my mind. Pshaw! 
What a foolI am, to be sure. Has not my mind been 
made up these two weeks? I'll write this evening 
and give them a final and binding acceptance.” 

So spoke Noel as he refolded the secretary’a mis- 
sive and Jaid it on one side. 

“ Ah!—so soon!” as he recognised the superscrip- 
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tion of the next letter. “Bless her dear soul. Ob 
Hetty, Hetty! what shall I do when I cau no more 
drink in the pure and holy inspiration of your sweet 
smile and cheering word ?” 

He did not break that seal; he carefully cut.the 
end of the envelope, aud drew forth the contents. 

“Mercy! What can she have found to write 
about, eh ?—‘ My ever Cherished Sister!’ What in 
the world! ‘Virginia, my best and truest friend 
away from this place. Oh—ah! Thisis to Virginia 
Conway, and Hetty has run her pen of superscrip- 
tion into a queer mistake. To-morrow Miss Vir- 
ginia will receive a staid and congratulatory epistle 
—no crowding of words or lines, no cross-writing in 
red ink, no postscripts in odd corners and margins 
—eh? My name! Surely I may see what,.she says 
of me. I will not read else—only that. It is not 
wrong.” 

Wrong, or not—he read; and this was what he 
read : 

“Yxes—he hac made up his mind to goto India, 
and to the Pacific Islands; and he does it in order 
that he may, if possible, make money enough to 
raise himself to a social level with poorme! Only 
think of it! What am I compared with Noel Val- 
lard ?—a pale moon revolving round a magnificent 
planet—no more. And as Luna, I could be true to 
my source of attraction! O! Virginia, what shall 
I do?—what can I do? He thinks my mcther is 
proud, and would never consent to his union with 
me. Ah! he knows not the bitter, burning experi- 
ence that has lifted my mother’s heart above all such 
consideration. But you know, my dear sister; and 
you must know how gladly—aye—how with a 
heart full of thanksgiving—she would receive Noel 
as her son. You can’t judge, for you know him. 
He loves me—he confesses it, and he will not ask me 
if I love him in return! 

“Oh! that wicked worship of gold which begets 
this false and pernicious division of society !—herc- 
ing together loftiest virtue and cold, heartless sel- 
fishness; while vice and crime, gilded with material 
substance, are raised to the highest social plane, and 
admitted into the first ranks of polite society. Money! 
He want money? Only see how much more I now 
own than he and I can both spend! He has heard 
me say that certain men were too poor. He must 
lave been dull, or he would have detected my 
meaning. Too poor in heart-wealth—in virtue, 
honour,* and truth I mean. What shall I do 
when he is gone? No more of his instruction— 
no more of his pure and elevating conversation, 
no more enlivening music, no more soul-stirring 
song! And I had built so many castles of pleasure 
and profit in the future. How Noel would conie to 
me, and ask me to be his own wife—all his own, and 
how I could give him my hand, as I gave him my 
heart long, long ago, and how we wouldroam through 
tield and forest together, delving into the rich mys- 
teries of Nature, and learning more and more of the 
Grand Architect who planned and created the uni- 
Verse. 

“But, ah me! all seems faded and gone, fallen 
into ruin like the baseless fabric of a dream. What 
canI do? What can I say? I wish 1 had more 
courage. But suppose I should say unto him: ‘ Stop!’ 
and he should reply to me that his heart's best love 
was in his profession, he would rather go than stay! 
I think it would kill me! No, no, I dare not do 
| ars 

Noel read no more, only to cast his eyes upon the 
outer cerner, where the name of the writer was im- 
pressed. He could not have read if;/he would. The 
words were beginning to run together, and the daint- 
ily formed letters were indistinct. He looked at no 
more of his mail matter, he wrote no line to the sec- 
retary of the Natural History Society; he sat full 
half-an-hour—or rather—for that length of time he 
was buried in most profound reverie, part of the time 
sitting, and anon pacing to and fro across the apart- 
ment. At length he resumed his seat at his table, 
refolded Hetty’s letter, and put it into his breast- 
pocket, saying to himself decisively and caluily : 

“] think my path is clear.” 

* * . « * 

Hetty Goodrich looked up at the French clock upon 
the mantelshelf. It was only a quarter past eight. 
How heavily the time dragged, and how dull and un- 
satisfactory. 

Hark! the door-bell! 

“Oh! I cannot see any one this evening, Jane. 
Stop! Unless it is business of importance I can 
receive no visitors. I am not well.” 

“ Please ma’am,” reported Jane, coming from the 
vestibule, “ it’s Mr. Noel.” 

“Mr, Vallard?” 

“ Yes ’m.” 

“Then conduct him hither at once.” 

They stood face to face, and Hetty had bade him 
“Good evening,” but Noel had said not a word. 
Twice he tried to speak, and his tongue failed him, 


At length he drew forth a letter from his bosom, and, 
with a powerful effort, he said : 

“Hetty, this letter came to me by post this 
evening. Of course I opened it; and of course I 
saw at the first glance that you had made a mistake. 
At first I thought 1 would not read a line; but I saw 
my own name, and I said to myself, surely I have 
a right to read what is written of me, and I read it 
—a part of it; not all, not all, I could not! Not 
all you wrote of me, and not a word else—not a 
word !” 

At this juncture Hetty covered her face with her 
hands, and sank down upon the chair from which 
she had arisen. She was not thinking of her mis- 
take, though it had flashed across her mind that 
when she raised the writing-leaf, or cover, of her 
escritoire, to get the sealing-wax, the two sealed 
and undirected envelopes must have been so cast 
over as to have changed sides as they slid upon the 
ledge. She saw this in an instant, and had no need 
to think upon it. No, she was thinking—‘ What is to 
be the end ?”—thinking thus confusedly, for her 
heart was beating wildly. Her position gave Noel 
new courage, and new command of himself; and he 
very quickly resumed : 

“It was a mistake of yours, Hetty, but may it 
not have been the work of some sweet, kind angel, 
smiling in approbation upon the native impulses of | 
our hearts, who thus took means to open my eyes to | 
a knowledge of your crowning virtue? Oh! if it 
is so! If you can so regard it! If you can look upon 
your mistake as a source of joy and gladness! If 
youcan be mine—my own wife—now and for all 
time, trusting in my love and devotion. Oh! if you 
can do this, # 

Mrs. Goodrich had heard voices, and she entered 
the room just in season to see her daughter start up 
from her chair, and rest within the embrace of Noel 
Vallard—pillowing her head for an instant upon his 
bosom, and then looking up, and gently, throbbingly, 


saying : 

“ Noel! Noel! yours alone forall the time to come! 
your wife—fond, loving, and true. Oh! it was, in- 
deed, a blessed mistake !” 

And the widow, with tears streaming down her 
cheeks, placed her hands upon their heads, and 
blessed them. And by and by, when they were calm 
enough, the happy pair explained to the thankful, 
true-hearted mother how it had come about. © Vir- 
ginia Conway on the following day received a letter 
from her friend, the contents of which were meant 
for her eye; so she returned it, and requested that 
the letter which had been originally intended for 
her might be forwarded in its place. But Hetty did 
not send her that letter. No, no; she wrote another 
—one far different in spirit and tone—such as those 
write whose impulses are of joy and gratitude, and 
whose hearts are attuned to the sweet harmony of 
peace and thanksgiving. 8. Cc. L, 





EVELYN’S PLOT. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

For those who eredit crime are those who feel 

Their own hearts weak in unresisted sin ; 
Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts that. steal 

O’er minds like this an easy faith to win. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

“Mr. Danvers,” said Mr.s Wentworth to Oliver 
after a pause; “forgive me I have been unjust 
and unreasonable; but I have seen so much of 
the iniquity of the world, even among the so- 
called ‘honourable men, that you must pardon my 
coufusing you with those with whom it.has been my 
lot to come in contact. And I must, in justice to my- 
self, inform you of one of the causes of my extreme 
annoyance at the transactign in question. The es- 
tate which you have purchased was really held by 
me in trust for this dear child. Her father had— 
whether wisely or not—such entire confidence in 
me that he committed to my management not only 
the care and the education of his orphan, but also 
that of her small property—chiefly invested in the 
estate which has given rise to this unpleasant affair 
—an affair, by the way, that I can scarcely regret, 
since it has changed and softened in some measure my 
opinion of human nature. As you will suppose, I felt 
almost guilty, and therefore irritated, when I found 
that I had made a rather ruinous bargain for my 
niece, and as my property is nearly all sunk in the 
amount on which I live I had no means of reimbur- 
sing her for the loss. Now, do you understand and 
excuse my injustice ?” 

Cecil pressed his lips respectfully on the hand held 
out to him in amity. 





“My dear madam, I only advise you just for the | 


interests of Miss Wentworth,” he said, kindly. “I 


| have a dear orphan sister of about the same age, in 
whose welfare and prosperity I have as deep an in- | 


terest as you can feel for your niece. And, there- 
fore, I understand the whole affair, and it will but 
serve to make us better friends for the future,” 

There was a slight pause. Marie’s heart said as 
plainly in her eyes as it could have done in words: 

“ Noble Oliver !” 

And Mrs. Wentworth was striving with all the 
strength in her power, to repress the too demonstra- 
tive expression of the sameconviction that was mov- 
ing her niece. 

Oliver was the first to speak. 

“T have but one stipulation to make,” he said; 
“ that this affair should not be carried on by the in- 
tervention of lawyers. If you can obtain for me in 
writing the exact amount of the loss you have al- 
ready sustained in the affair, I will forward the 
amount to you by the hands of my cousin, who will 
be as effectual and more generally a man of business 
as any legal representative. Will this fall in with 
your own views, Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

The lady bowed graciously. 

“You can scarcely doubt that I shall prefer such 
an arrangement, Mr. Danvers, and feel great pleasure 
in seeing a member of your family rather than a mere 
professional man. And as I believe I am sufficiently 
a woman of business to calculate the loss that would 
have been mine and also the amount of loss already 
incurred, I will venture to forward you the state- 
ment in a few hours, and await your farther arrange - 
ments with perfect confidence and gratitude.” 

The last word came somewhat precise from lips that 
were scarcely accustomed to the expression of thanks. 
Mrs. Wentworth was more accustomed to confer fa- 
vours than to receive them, and it was against the 
whole grain of her character to feel the obliged person 
in any transaction. 

Oliver saw it all at a glance, and his lips half parted 
in an involuntary smile. 

“So be it, madam. I am so confident in your 
honour that whatever you state will be accepted by 
me without proof. And the day after to-morrow my 
cousin Arthur will have the honour of completing 
the arrangements of this annoying affair.” 

He rose to take leave. And the lady’s smile and 
bow was graciousin the extreme as she accepted his 
proffered hand. But Marie’s faintly murmured “ thanks 
—a thousand thanks,” betrayed the feelings of her 
heart far more deeply and naively, than the more 
stately and elaborate courtesies of her dignified aunt. 

And Oliver felt repaid, even by that transient blush 
and smile for the loss he had incurred—a loss that 
could merely be but a trifle to one of his wealth and 
increasing reputation. 

Oliver left the house, his thoughts, perhaps, some- 
what more occupied with the simple, graceful, pretty 
Marie, than Evelyn would quite have approved. Yet 
he rather perplexed himself by tracing the various 
points of resemblance and of contrast between two 
so lovely, so young, and, in some respects, so alike in 
theirfates thanin any admiration that Marie could have 
won during the brief interview. Oliver was no hard 
heart to be caught by the eyes, or even by a transient 
attraction of manner. Whether he returned Evelyn's 
love or pot, it was quite certain that it would never 
be love of another unless that other possessed a cha- 
racter and an intellect as congenial to Oliver’s own, 
as were his young cousin’s. But there were many 
deeper and more engrossing subjects in his brain at 
the moment which prevented his dwelling, as he 
otherwise might have done, on the attraction of one 
who had, from her earliest childhood, been to him as 
a sister, and whose story, in some respects, was one 
that might have prevented any warmer feeling. 

And Marie—the young Marie. Was sheas lightly 
impressed with the attractions and the character of 
the visitor who had just left them. 

For some minutes she had remained in abstracted 
and deep thought. She scarcely comprehended the 
full extent of Oliver’s generous sacrifice, but she 
could comprehend enough of the conversation be- 
tween her aunt and himself to feel certain that some- 
thing of vital importance in Mrs. Wentworth's 
opinion must have been the matter in dispute. And, 
as her aunt had declared that it was indeed her in- 
terests that were affected by it, she rosolved at last 
to pick up courage to demand an explanation of the 
whole affair. 

“ Aunt May.” 

“ My dear.” 

“Will you explain to me what has just occurred 
between you and Mr. Danvers?” 

“ Nonsense, Marie; you are too young and childish 





to understand such business matters,” was the reply 


| in a tonethat was meant to silence the whole sub- 


ject. 

But Marie would not be so quietly put down 
where a sense of right was concerned. 

“IT may be young, Aunt May, and I am quite 


| willing to allow that I am inexperienced ; but I wact 
| to understand, at anyrate, things concerning myself 
and my own affairs. You know I am your godchild, 
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and therefore, well adapted to be, in some degree, a 
woman capable of taking care of myself under your 
instructions. Will you not tell me about this tan- 
gled affair? And I will try not to be stupid and 
annoy you with questions.” 

The lady was in a degree propitiated. 

“Well, Marie, there is some sense in what you 
say. It would be a very bad thing for you to be left, 
at your present age, as inexperienced and helpless 
as you are now, areflection on my bringing up, 
if you, as the mistress of a property, were totally ig- 
norant of its mature, value, and management. But I 
hope you will amderstand that the reason I do yield 
to your request. is simply on that account, and not 
because I imtem@ 40 give you any more importance 
or share in the smamagement of your affairs than you 
have had hitherto.” 

“T quite amderstand that, aunt”—and there was 
a mischievous glance in the young girl’s eyes that 
spoke evenmere plainly than words could have done 
—I am quite eertain you will never give up your 
right of authority that belong to you while you can 
keep them.” 

Mrs. Wentworth smoothed the folds of her dress, 
settled herself in her rocking chair with the stately 
grace of an empress; and then began, in slow, de- 
liberate tones, weighing her words as if about to 
speak to a child or a foreigner, and anxious to de- 
scend to their comprehension. 

“ Well, then, Marie. In the first place I must tell 
you that the whole of your fortune consists in the 
small estate of Brooklyn, which yields, at the utmost, 
some eight hundred a year with the best possible 
management. And this is, I am almost sorry to con- 
fess, to be under your own management if I should 
be removed from this world after you have attained 
the age of eighteen. What could induce your poor 
father to make such a foolish and dangerous disposi- 
tion I cannot imagine, but it is, no doubt, a foolish 
idea that he would not place you under any govern- 
ment but mine if it were possible to avoid it.” 

“But, no doubt, it never entered his mind that 
your life would not be continued till long after that 
period,” added the girl, soothingly. 

“ Well, well, heaven alone knows what is in store 
for any of us, in that respect,” said the lady, with a 
faint flush of gratification ; “ but that is not to the 
purpose. The reason that I mentioned this fact is for 
the purpose of explaining to you my recent arrange- 
ments as to this same estate. You are now just upon 
seventeen, Marie, and I begin naturally to consider 
all the plans and arrangements which might affect 
your approaching contingent majority. I am not one 
to shrink from the idea of death when the good of 
one committed to my care is concerned. And I con- 
sidered in this manner: 

“You might, perhaps, if not unduly led away by 
vanity or evil advisers manage to keep your expenses 
within yourincomeif that was within yourowncompre- 
hension and compass, but to control land and tenants 
is far beyond:a girl of eighteen, or indeed one of 
eight and twenty. And therefore, I would endeavour, 
I thought, to turn Brooklyn into actual cash, and by 
investing it in securities of undoubted nature, re- 
lieve you of any such care, and myself of the anxiety 
the consideration pressed upon me, and when Mr. Oli- 
ver Danvers appeared at this juncture I was rather 
glad than otherwise, for in former years I had known 
his family, that is, his aunt and I were at school 
together, and came out into society together. 

“ And where is she now, aunt? ” 

The lady pressed her lips together. She could 
scarcely forgive her own imprudence. 

“Dead, my dear.” 

“ And did she marry and leave children ? ” 

“She did marry, and I believe left children. 
But all this is idle converse, Marie. What I was 
about to say was this: 1 was rather glad when Mr. 
Danvers proposed to be the purchaser of the estate, 
because I thought it would certainly fall into hands 
that could take care of what had once been my dear 
brother’s, and be kind to any of the tenants and de- 
pendents that remained on the estate. And when 
he proposed to give me in exchange soine shares 
which he had himself held since the commencement 
of the company, and which was now—to make it 
plain to you, Marie—yiv!ding about a full hundred a 
year more than the same amount would be elsewhere, 
I felt yet more relieved because it at once increased 
your future income aud also spared me the trouble of 
investing it anew. Mr. Danvers, while training, 
has been in that kind of business, and I considered 
that I could have far more confidence in his judg- 
ment than my own. Judge then, Marie, of my sur- 
prise and annoyance when I found that almost im- 
mediately afterthe bargain had been concluded the 
shares in question became of so much less value 
that, instead of bringing you in a hundred a year 
more it has been a loss of some two hundred a year 
to you, at least for some time to come, and under 
these circumstances I deemed it my duty to consult 





my solicitors on the subject, and this result you 
know, from the conversation you have just heard.” 

Marie sat thoughtful, and listened for some minutes. 

“Then really Mr. Danvers is losing at least two 
hundred a year instead of me, besides the expenses 
that he spoke of.” 

“Yes, and quite right that he should. No reason- 
able man could have been content to do differently 
in such a contingency.” 

“ And if Brooklyn had proved less valuable than 
he expected, the tenants failed or the land been bad 
and barren, would you have thought that I ought to 
take it back, and give up my extra huudred a year, 
Aunt May.” 

The lady frowned, then a half smile came on her 


“TI begin to think that you are not quite euch a 
simpleton in business matters as I fancied, Marie. 
That would been a very different atiair. It isa risk 
that every landed proprietor is subject to sustain.” 

“And is not the loss on these same shares also 
what mus’ be expected sometimes, aunt ?” 

Mrs. Wentworth hesitated. 

“ Well, yes; that is, if people speculate in them, 
Marie, they must take their chance.” 

“Then, Aunt May, it jast results in this: That 
Mr. Danvers has done a very generous and noble 
thing in the restoration of dear Brooklyn, and as I 
would rather have that old house of my childhood 
than even an extra hundred a year, I would rather that 
you did not try to sell itagain ; but, pray believe me 
T shall have sense enough to leave the management 
to those that understand it, even if I were so unhappy 
as to lose my dear, kind aunt and guardian.” 

And the girl threw her arms around the lady’s 
stately neck, to the imminent discomiiture of Mech- 
lin laces and starched kerchief. 

“ Marie, Marie, foolish child! When will you cease 
to be less demonstrative,” said the aunt, with some- 
thing like tears in her still, dark, full eyes. “ But 
be content. J have had too much experience now to 
venture on it again; aud I begin to think that land 
is at once the safest as well as the most respectable 
species of property that can be devised for even a 
young girl like you, Marie. But, please Heaven, I 
shall see you ina happy and settled home before I 
leave you for another world. 

And the lady looked affectionately at her pretty 
niece as she ventured on such a daring hint to a 
young lady not quite “ out.” 

Marie did not blush or simper. 





Her thoughts were | 


still bent on the interview that had just taken place, | 
“ Aunt May was the cousin that Mr. Danvers men- | 


tioned, the daughter of your old school friend ?” 

“Very probably ; I really do not know.” 

“But, aunt, I should like to become acquainted 
with her. 
is about my age, it is only natural that we should 
be friends. Will you not take me to call on her, 
Aunt May?” 

“No!” 

The monosyllable was so direct and so cold that 
it nearly forbade any further interrogatory. But 
Marie had either a sudden access of courage or 
curiosity, for she persisted. 

“Why not, aunt ?” 

“ Because I do not think it right, Marie. I must 
be the best judge, it appears to me; and I must re- 
quest that you do not either ask me any further 
questions nor even take the slightest initiative in 
attempting to bring about such an acquaintance. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“ Certainly, aunt.” 

“Then, I need scarcely say you will obey me, 
Marie. I never yet found you guilty of disobedience 
whatever have been your errors.” 

And the lady rose and left the room, as if to put a 
stop to any further inquiries or remonstrances on the 
part of her troublesome niece. Marie remained in 
girlish conjectures as to the mystery that hung over 
this same deceased friend of her aunt. 

She had never yet known Mrs. Wentworth capri- 
cious or inconstant. Cold, proud, and imperious she 
was indeed, but certainly not a woman to forget or 
to cast off a friend whom she had once cherished if 
that friend was worthy of her regard. Yet why 
extend any such ban to an orphan, even if the lady 
in question had forfeited her aunt’s esteem and affec- 
tion? 

At least she could not have done any wrong, and 
if she were at all like Oliver in character or even 
in person, Marie, felt a conviction that she could 
entertain a considerable liking and interest in this 
same Evelyn, 

Mrs. Wentworth could scarcely have possessed a 
very accurate knowledge of human nature when she 
thus laid a lien on her niece’s tongue on that subject. 
It as certainly rivetted it in her thoughts, by that 
same law of perversity that makes all forbidden fruit 
most brilliant and sweet in the ideas of poor fallen 
human nature. 


If her mother was your friend, and she | 








A foreign lady of our acquaintance once told us 
that when her marriage was arranged for her, accori- 
ing to the custom of her country, asa matter rather 
of convenience than of love or inclination, 
great consolation iu the prospect was the idea that 
she could then read La Nouvelle Ielvise, a book 
hitherto strictly forbidden. But when on the day 
after her marriage the said coveted work was pro- 
cured, she found it about the dullest and the imosi 
wearisome of books. And thus it generally proves 
to be with the forbidden fruit of the world. 
Brilliant and attractive to the eyes, but most bitter 
aud most nauseous to the taste. We will not pretend 
to assert that it was so in this case. 

But certain it was that Evelyn Rivers became in 
the eyes of the young Marie the very paragon of 
chosen friends, and that her fancy surmounted with « 
very romantic and remarkable rapidity every possible 
obstacle that could interfere with the formation ani 
the gratification of this intimacy. 

It was at least some half hour or more before 
she roused up from that dreary reverie, and left tho 
room to prepare for their afternoon drive. But her 
thoughts was rather of Brooklyn and of Evelyn 
Rivers, then of the various white gloved belles, and 
white waistcoated admirers, who greeted her during 
their progress in the park. 

* * * * % 

It was some two or three days after this when the 
mansion in Berkeley-street was again visited by « 
dashing cavalier bearing the nae of Danvers—but 
this-time the vehicle which drew up at the modes: 
doerwas a gentleman's cabriolet, and not a rapid 

And the tenant who descended from its 
recess was the more youthful and lithe form of the 
younger Danvers instead of the more matured and 
well developed figure of the elder. Marie was wit! 
her aunt when the name was brought to the break- 
fast-room,@nd of course she could not decide that 
the visitor simply announced as “ Mr. Danvers ” was 
not the same who had visited them on a previous 
occasion. Yet, though she was eager again to sce 
the man who certainly realised more completely her 
ideas of a generous and noble-minded man than 
any with whom it had yet been her good fortune to 
come in contact, in spite of her extreme girlish 
fancy for a further acquaintance with the Evelyn, 
whom she pictured in such glowing colours, in spite 
of all this we say she showed a most capricious 
and unreasonable objection to obeying her aunt's 
mandate, and accompanying her down stairs. 

“ Nonsense, Marie! I shall not hear of it. It is 
on your business that I am now engaged; and, be- 
sides, it is but right that there should be some wit- 
ness in any money transactions. I really could not, 
as a lady, ask for you such receipts and descriptions 
of each transaction, and, therefore, close that any 
point that might possibly be doubtful in any after 
time should be related fairly and impartially by the 
fact of a third party having been present at the in- 
terview. And, certainly, no one could be so suitable 
and so little objectionable as yourself.” 

Marie, perhaps, was not so very sorry to be forced 
to violate her own private inclinations, and she 
gave one quick glance at the large chimney glass— 
one quick touch to the glossy hair that waved in 
most unmanageable ripples over her pretty breast, 
and theu dutifully followed her aunt into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Both ladies were perhaps somewhat astonished at 
the face and form that met their eyes, albeit, Oliver 
had spoken of his cousin as being the probable en- 
voy on the occasion. 

Mrs. Wentworth’s dignity froze into icy courtesy, 
and Marie’s half sly, half smiling blush disappeared 
into a most indifferent and half-coquettish look and 
manner. 

Arthur’s was a face and air, however, that was but 
scarcely to be resisted, either by young or old. 
There was a youthful sunniness about his face, a 
frank fascination inhis manner, that drew the hearts 
of others towards him, as sunshine draws blossoms 
and leaves in its own direction. 

“T am a mere messenger from my cousin, Mrs. 
Wentworth, which must plead my excuse for the 
intrusion on your time,” he said, with a glance that 
included Marie in the apology. “Ihave the honour 
of bringing to you the missing papers, and—the 
sum in which he finds himself your debtor.” 

Mrs. Wentworth flushed. 

There is always something somewhat embarras- 
sing in the transmission of money between persons 
of gentle blood and station, unless in the large sums 
that are usual in business transactions, or in the 
transfer of estates from one to another of our mag- 
nates. 

But where hard cash, in the shape of bank notes 
or gold are concerned, then it at once appears too 
like payment of accounts for it to be an agreeablo 
process. 

And Arthur's ingenuons face crimsoned a little as 
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he drew from his pocket the packet in question, and 
prepared to present it tothe queenly dame. Mrs. 
Wentworth was, however, not the woman to be di- 
verted by such conventionalities from discharging her 
duty. 

She had married somewhat later in life than is 
the rule for ladies in her station, and the husband 
who had not long survived the union, had been a 
man of rather refined tastes and sound temperament, 
but by no means of business habits. 

Therefore, Mrs. Wentworth, both before and during 
her married life, as well as during her widowhvod, 
had been in the habit of constantly arranging and 
managing all the business affairs which belong to 
everyone with any income of extent at hand. No 
woman in England was more methodical in her pay- 
ments ; no woman in Eugland checked more carefully, 
at once, the expenditure and the receipts which 
passed through ler hands. And even in this some- 
what more novel and embarrassing transaction she 
did not shrink from the proper and busiuess-like mode 
of its completion. 

She pushed a chair for the young man near the 
table where she was sitting, and, taking the papers 
from him she prepared to go over them with the 
care and precision of a man of business rather thana 
woman of fashion. Each document was examined, 
and duly passed to the other side with a slight tick 
of the gold pen she held in her hand; then she 
quietly took a long sheet of paper and began to copy 
the contents of the documents in question. She wrote 
rapidly; a bold, free hand, as one who has little 
doubt or hesitation in what she has to do, and whose 
character is expressed by the penmanship that be- 
longs toit. And, indeed, without expressing any 
belief in the art of discerning characters by the 
handwriting, which we honestly confess is somewhat 
beyond our whole calculation and credence, we can 
at least go so far asto express a doubt whether any 
weak or irresolute character ever wrote a bold hand, 
and as rarely would the firm and the determined ones 
of the earth be recognised in a small or feeble hand- 
writing. 

Certainly, Mrs. Wentworth was not of that class. 
The well, but not formally formed letters, the free- 
dom, and yet the elegance of the writing, was as 
characteristic of the lady as of the firm-minded 
woman. And Arthur could not but appreciate and 
admire the latter process, albeit, his mind was some- 
what disturbed by the pretty sparkling eyes that 
danced and glittered behind the lace lappets of Mrs. 
Wentworth’s cap. Then came the more embarrass- 
ing process of the delivery of the money. 
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[THE BELLE OF BADEN. | 


Arthur slowly and hurriedly laid the packet that | 
contained the bank-notes and the small balance of 
gold at the lady’s elbow, and then drew back like a 
guilty person more capable of abstracting the bank- 
notes than of delivering them to their rightful 
owner, 

Mrs. Wentworth’s cheek flushed when the money 
was handed over to her. 
ladylike mode of going through the affair—that of 
making it an actual matter of business. 

She opened the packet, counted the notes, and then 
quietly turned to her companion. 

“Will you be so kind, Mr. Danvers, as to make a 
list of these notes. It will be more satisfactory to 
all parties; and then we will go over both the lists 
of papers and of notes together, and sign them in my 
niece’s presence.” 

Arthur hesitated. 

“My dear madam, surely that is unnecessary.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Danvers. It is far more satisfac- 
tory to all parties. The maxims on which I was 
educated were, I believe, the only safe ones—that 
the only way to preserve friendship and prevent any 
future misunderstandings was to observe the most 
rigid precision and punctuality in every transaction 
that bore the semblance of business. And, if you 
please, we will at once carry out my intention.” 

The young man bowed. Of course, he had no 
alternative but to comply. He rapidly ran over the 
bank notes, and with, perhaps, a less careful but 
generally quick eye as the lady herself. Then he 
handed her the list.. She compared it with the notes, 
and returned it to him. 

“Will you kindly call it over, Mr. Danvers. I 
fancy that there is some slight discrepancy, but I 
may be wrong.” 

The young man obeyed. 
he had made. 
till the end. 

“T thought I was not in error, Mr. Danvers,” she 
said. “There is one still left which you have not 
put down. Will you kindly add it to your list.” 

The entry was made. Then the lady signed her 
name in her usual bold characters. Arthur’s fol- 
lowed. Then Marie was desired to witness the sig- 
natures of both. 


He ran over the entries 
Then he read each one to the lady 


| 


But she took the only half | 
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sence, my sense of the extreme generosity and 
honour your cousin has shown in the whole affair. He 
has, in fact, done much to restore what had been much 
shaken in my mind, my trust inhuman nature. And 
if ever he should be in any want, of any sort of 
trouble or difficulty, which I trust is quite out of the 
question in his case, I shall feel that I owe him a 
debt that it will be my great desire to pay. And 
tell him from me that Margaret Wentworth never 
| forgets a friend and a service any more than she 
does an enemy and an injury.” 

Arthur bowed, and his cheek crimsoned with 
blushes. 

“Tassure you, Mrs. Wentworth, that you but do 
my cousin justice,” he said, “though I cannot but 
agree with him that in this case he has only done 
simple justice. And, [ assure you, that had it been 
otherwise, and if he felt that he could have rendered 
any service to those who must have any claim on a 
kind and chivalrous nature, it would have been done 
freely and gladly. He is a noble fellow, I assure 
you; though, perhaps, I am wrong in speaking thus 
of so near a relative.” 

Marie’s eyes sparkled kindly and brightly on the 
young man as he spoke. And Mrs. Wentworth’s 
face relaxed somewhat from its rigid coldness and 
stately bearing as she replied: 

“It is refreshing at once to meet generous and 
noble conduct in one member of a family, and au 
almost equally generous appreciation of it in another. 
Never fancy, by my words, that it is either ill-bred 
or absurd to confess the merits of a relative, moro 
especially one so much advanced in years beyond 
| yourself. ‘ 

She drew the papers towards her, and arose as if 
to place them in safety. Arthur understood the hint 

| and prepared to take leave. 
| “hen you will deliver my message, and remem- 
ber its purport,” she said, as she extended her hand. 

“ Too gladly, madam.” 

“ And ever remember that your cousin has a true 
friend in May Wentworth.” 

The young man bowed and then took his leave. 

Little, perhaps, could it have been imagined by 
any of the parties concerned that the service thus 
rendered could lead to some of the most disastrous 








Another copy was made by the lady’s own hand. | calamities of the life of him to whom this kindly 


The same process gone through, and then the copies 
were duly exchanged. The lady’s given to Arthur, | 
and Arthur’s to the lady. 

“Now,” she said, “ there can be no chance of any 
mistake, as it seems to me, Mr. Danvers; and I will | 
only express to you again, and in my niece’s pre- | 





feeling was expressed. Little could it have been 
imagined that when the three met again it would be 
under circumstances of horror and of wretchedness, 
which could at that hour have been beyond the cal- 
culations of reason or of probability to conceive. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 
“* How! dare not! donot? Do you know and dare not 
Be intelligent tome? Tis thereabouts: 
For to yourself, what you do know, you must 
And cannot say you dare not.” Winter's Tale. 

The lawyer returned to his private office, having 
seen the carriage depart. It was not his intention to 
remain long, and therefore he did not close the en- 
trance of the front office. 

He fell into a reverie, however, over the package 
left by Rosa Baetta, and finally sat down as if wearied 
with thought. ; 

“T am treading bravely in the path of crime,” he 
mused, as he leaned his head upon his hand—* that 
is, it will be crime if detected. The old Spartans 
were right, after all—it is detection which makes the 
crime. I still believe that Carola is the lost 
countess, though habit of opinion may have warped 
my judgment. The story of this woman, Baetta, is 
exceedingly plausible—fully so as any that Inez de 
Parma can tell—or as any that I may fabricate.” 

He turned his head quickly, for he thought he heard 
a footfall in the outer office. The anxious uneasi- 
ness which had oppressed him, and which had passed 
away under the excitement of conversation, sud- 
denly returned. 

He arose, opened his door, and peered into the 
outer office. He saw nothing unusual, yet his eye 
fell upon that shadow which was shaped like a man 
in the act of striking another. 

Impelled by a sentiment of alarm he passed 
through the outer office, locked the entrance, and re- 
turned to his private office to his former position. 

But that from which he recoiled without knowing 
why, had already crept into the outer office, and was 
crouched behind a desk. The spirit of murder, in 
the form of Robert Kampton, hed stolen in, and was 
lying in wait for a chance to strike. 

The lawyer again plunged into the sea of re- 
flection, and his rapid musings may be summed 
up as follows: 

“My son, whom alone I love, is profoundly at- 
tached to Carola, and unless she be a nameless, 
portionless nobody, I will not thwart his passion. 
The story of Rosa Baetta may be true. With these 
proofs she might firmly convince the duchess that 
Zaretta is the lost countess. With the same proofs 
| can firmly, immovably convince the duchess that 
Carola is her stolen daughter. The proofs of that 
which I desire to prove are now mine. Rosa Baetta 
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[THE ASSASSINATION | 


is now imprisoned, and Harlin will hold her until all 
my plans shall have reached full completion. Za- 
retta can do nothing without Rosa Baetta.” 

He paused to listen. Certainly he heard some- 
thing moving in the outer office. He listened again | 
—arose, peered about ; heard and saw nothing—only | 
that wart »g shadow upon the wall! The shadow | 
annoyed him, and he extinguished the solitary light | 
of the outer office. | 

“Tam strangely nervous,” he thought, as he re- 
turned to his desk and began to tie up the package of | 
proofs. “TI will hasten home with these. See that 
Alfred and Carola are united to-night, and to-morrow 
the matter shall be laid before the duchess. She will 
acknowledge Carola as her child. I will hurry the de- 
parture of allto Spain. Zaretta is beautiful, very 
beautiful. What if I were to win her for myself? | 
Stranger events have come to pass. Then in time I 
might cautiously reveal to the duchess that Zaretta 
had claims upon her. Alfred, fond fool of love, will | 
be in Paradise in possessing Carola, and will care | 
little whether she be a countess or a pauper’s child. 
It is worth thinking of, certainly. Zaretta will await 
my coming in vain to-night, for she will not see ; 
Rosa again. ‘l'o-morrow she willcome, and I will | 


* hen his thoughts ceased. While he sat at his. 
desk, carefully binding and sealing the package, the | 
dark face and noiseless form of Robert Kampton had | 
appeared at the half-open door; had glided in un- | 
heard, unsuspected. 

The desperate roué was armed with a thick 
stick. This he raised as he tiptoed on bare feet be- | 
hind the lawyer. ‘The blow was struck with great | 
force and certain aim. It was struck to kill. The | 
extremity of peril in which the plans of Inez de 
Parma were, admitted no delay—no mercy. 

The smitten lawyer fell heavily to the floor. He 
fell upon his face and never moved or groaned. A 
stream flowed from the terrible wound in his head, 
and soon formed a pool on the fleor. 

Robert Kampton stooped over his victim and exa- 
mined the effects of his blow. 

“His skull is fractured,” thought the murderer. 
“ But he is not dead.” 

He raised the stick again. Cool and cruel, he 
selected a vital spot, the temple, to deal a second and 
final blow. 

But the weapon sank to his side, and he did not 





strike. 
“ He is not dead, but he is dying, 
ton. “ He will not live an hour.” 
Murderers, trembling under sentence of death will 
tell you that it is a terrible thing to strike an insen- 


” 


muttered Kamp- | 


sible man, one apparently dead, one dying. This 
feeling withheld the arm of Robert Kampton. 

“ Why strike him again, when he cannot live an 
hour?” he muttered, as he tossed the stick behind 
a shelf of dusty books, and washed his hands in a 
basin of water. He went into the outer office and 
drew on his stockings and boots. 

He had drawn off his boots in the street. He en- 
tered the front office, with these articles under his 
arm; and now, having replaced them, he returned to 
the iuner office. 

He was very careful not to step into the blood 


' again, but leaned far forward and grasped the pack- 


age which lay upon the desk. He did this from mere 
curiosity ; and the same motive prompted him to 
examine it. 

Information from Inez de Parana had made him 
familiar with the ducal coronet and cipher of D'Os- 
siri. He recognised them upon the garments at a 
glance. 

Inez had told him that Carola Fairmont 
the heiress of that powerful and opulent family 
of Spain, and that after Carola should have be- 
come his wife she, Inez, would restore Carola to her 
rights. 

Here, then, were valuable articles connected wit]: 
the plans.of his mother; and he thrust them into his 
pockets eagerly. 

There was no more to be done, and having extin- 
guished the light he stole away, noiselessly unlock- 
ing and opening the door, and was soon in tho 
ill-lighted street. 

The street was silentand deserted. Still his fears 
forced him to plunge into the darkest shade, as if a 
detective lurked at every corner. 

In his approach to the office he had been careful 
to be seen by no one. On his return to the residency 
of his mother guilt and fear made him still more 
cautious. 

It was not probable that the murder would be dis- 
covered until the next day. Still some unusually 
vigiJant policeman, in making his rounds, might dis 


was 


| cover that the lawyer’s office was open, his suspi- 
| cions be aroused, and the discovery made. He cursed 


himself for not having closed and locked that frout 
door; but he was too far on his retreat to return 
when he thought of it. 

No one had seen him leave the house of Miss 
Parnail. No one saw him enter it on his return. 

In the meantime Miss Parnail had held an inter- 
view with Alfred Raymond. 

Immediately. after parting with Dr. Kampton 
she had hurried towards the parlour. Her step be- 
came slow, stately, and haughty, however, as she 
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approached the door. Her face lost all expression ‘ was dead, as she had planned he should die! Then | 
except of severe and dignified indignation. she might defy this insolent young man. But while 


James Raymond lived she dared not summon her ser- 


She swept into the room with lofty look and re- 
vants to toss the intruder into the street. 


buking aspect. The heavy curtains and the lateness 
of the hour rendered the parlour obscure, and she { “ You are determined to take Carola from me, sir ?” 
ordered lights to be brought. she asked, after a long pause, purposely long on her 

Alfred Raymond arose from the sofa upon which |jpart, as time was what she wished to gain. 
he had been sitting, and bowed. If she saw the salu- “Tam. Iam becoming impatient.” 
tation, she took no notice of it. She was purposély Contempt for her in every gesture, in his tone, in 
slow in her movements. She wished to gain time. | his words, in his glance. She longed to stab him 
She wished to hear from Robert Kampton before she | there. She resolved that he should be punished for 
acted. thus treating her with scornful defiance. He, a 

Lights were brought, the servants withdrew .and | plain, untitled son of alawyer! She, a countess of 
she faced the lover. Spain! 

He bowed again respectfully, but said nothing. Tf “T see that you intend to play the part of a ruffian, 
possible he would not have a colloquy with this)| Alfred Raymond,” she said, sternly ;“ and I warn you 
woman whom he disliked. that noman, high or low, ever insulted me with im- 

Ife was a tall and athletic young gentleman, not | punity——” 
twenty-three years of age, but older in bearing, in | 
dignity of attitude, and ease of gesture. He was of with that fierce, resolute air of his father that she 
singular manly beauty and steadiness of character. ‘became silent ; “if you did mot feelthat my father 

Miss Parnail expected to overwhelm this young «an drive you from society you ‘would not deign to 
man with her stately air and haughty look. She did converse with his son. 
not know that he was as combative as herself. | dront door ; you would summonthe police; you would 

“You have brought a strange letter to my house, say: ‘Wake this fellow to prison, he is making a dis- 
sir,” she said. turbance in my house,’ and they would at least eject 

“ You are pleased to say so, lady,” he replied. |me. Butyou dare not defy James Raymond. He 

“No, I am displeased to say so, sir. What right | knows too much of Inez:de Parma.” 
has James Raymond to insult me? What cause?” | “Ah, then ‘he has old you somuch ?” exclaimed 

“He will answer those questions if you ask him, | she, trembling with rage aud surprise. “ Perhaps 
Miss Parnail. But we, you and I, need not speak of | the son also knowsiteomuch. It is very dangerous 
that. You have read the letter. As I know your | to know too much, Alfred Raymond.” 
dislike to me I am surprised that you see fit tocon- | Her dark eyes*flashedasshe uttered the last words, 
verse with me.” | aud brave ashe was ‘he felt a sudden sensation of 

“If you wed Carola Fairmont, Alired Raymond, | alarm. So amuch sérenger the reason, then, that 
you do so without my consent, and not a pound of 





Carola should be snatched from the claws of this 


my property shall she ever receive.” tigress. 
“1 do not love Carola for her supposed fortune. | He made novreplytosher last remark, and she con- 
She is as welcome to me penniless as if she werea | tinued. 


i “| will not oppose this.abduction of my niecee——” 
“ It is mot an abduction, nor is Carola your niece. I 
hope than if you have more to say there may be more 
truth iim your words,” he said, hoping to drive her 
from the room. 
“With what calmness he insults me !” she thought. 


countess 

“A countess!” mentally exclaimed Miss ‘Parnail. 
Can his father have told him all?” 

“Or a queen, or an empress,” continued Alfred 
“Lady I know nothing beyond the fact that my 
father consents to my marriage with Carola. Why 
he does so I do not know, I do not care. It may be | “ Yes, he is as dangerous as his father. Doubtless all 
because he loves me, and knows that my happiness | his love for Carola springs from the knowledge that 
depends upon my union with Carola——"’ | she is the daughter and heiress of a duke.” 

“ Your father declares, and falsely, in his insulting | _ In this last thought Inez de Parma wronged Alfred 
note, that Carola is not my niece. If she is not my | Raymond. He loved Carola for herself. He did not 
niece, who is she?” | suspect that she was the daughter of a duke. Know- 

“She is my betrothed wife. Beyond that, Miss | ing the mercenary pride of his father he had never 
Parnail, I know nothing. Iam waiting toescorther marvelled that James Raymond encouraged his love 
to my father’s house.” for Carola Fairmont, the reputed niece and heiress of 

“ Suppose I refuse to permit her toleave my house, the wealthy Miss Laura Parnail. 
sir.” Remembering that mercenary pride he wondered 

“You are aware that my father never threatens much that James Raymond should bid him marry 
without power to make his threats deeds,” he Carola Fairmont, the nameless, the unknown. From 
replied. “And more than this, Miss Parnail, if you random remarks of his father he had learned that the 
attempt to detain Carola by force, I will liberate her , true name of Laura Parnail was Inez de Parma, and 








by force.” | that she had been a very wicked and evil woman. 
“By force! Then you are ready to play the , More—that her hold upon Carola Fairmont was an 
ruffian. Attempt it, if you dare, sir. Force my | outrage, a crime, a hateful wrong against the beauti- 


doors, and at once I summon the police. You | ful, innocent and friendless girl. 
dare threaten to play burglar, kidnapper in my | _ Therefore, Alfred Raymond regarded Inez de 
house?” | Parma with actual detestation. Respect for her sex 

“Why waste time?” Will you call Carola or | alone made his language less rough than it was. 
shall I go to her. You speak of the police. Can | She felt all this. She saw his scorn in his clear, 
the police say to me you shall not liberate your | bright, honest eyes; his fathomless contempt in his 
wife?” icy smile. She longed to smite him dead, then and 

“ Your wife! She is not your wife.” | there, as she hoped that Robert Kampton was smit- 

“She soon shall be,” replied Alfred, stepping to- | ing James Raymond. 
wards the door. | ‘Mr. Raymond,” she said, “I will go and order 

Miss Parnall threw herself before him. Carola Fairmont to make ready to leave my 

“Stop!” she said. “Let there be no disturbance | house——” 
in my house. I amastonished, Mr. Raymond,at this | ‘She may comeas she is. 
rudeness.” | her so-called aunt.” 

“ Miss Parnail,” he replied, severely; “when Ire-| “ At least a change of dress, sir,” she said, bit- 
member that it is your intention to force Carola to | terly. “ Please await her coming.” 
marry Dr. Kampton, whom she detests—who is a| With these words she withdrew, muttering as she 
gambler.” | reached her own room : 

“ Dr. Kampton is not present, or perhaps Mr. Ray- “ At least I have gained several minutes.” 
mond would be more choice in his language,” she | 
interrupted. | 

“He isin this house. all him, Miss Parnail. 
You will hear me speak more freely. Call him. 
When I remember that you wish to force Carola to 
be his wife, my anger rises and I resolve to put down 
violence with violence. Still, to avoid scandal and eS. 
notoriety I may refrain from violence. Yet I warp aay 2 Tak. 
you that I have no respect for a woman who desires | ALFRED RAYMOND, satisfied that she had with- 
to force an orphan girl to wed a scoundrel because | drawn to expediate the departure of Carola, sat down 
he happens to be her nephew.” | to await the coming of the latter. 

Inez de Parma quailed before the deep scorn and “No doubt this vindictive Spaniard will vilely 
indignation depicted upon his handsome face. She | abuse Carola,” he mused, “for what she will term 
had expected to overwhelm him, bear him down, | ingratitude ; but it will be for the last time.” 
crush him, as she had many other young men who Plunged in reveries of the future, reflections upon 
longed to be suitors for the hand of Carola. the past, the young gentleman for a time forgot the 

She found herself overwhelmed, borne down, al- | present, until nearly an hour had glided by. He 
most'crushed by his calm loftiness. Oh, that Robert | glanced at his watch and was startled to find the 
Kampton would return and say that James Raymond | hour well advanced. 


I ask not a straw from 





CHAPTER XI. 


*O, though thing, 
Which T'll not call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language use to all degrees.” 


‘ out a trunk or two. 





“Miss Parnail,” he interrupted sharply, so much | 


You would boldly step to the | 


| Diaz! 





“ Perhaps she does not wish to go with me with- 
Ladies are never fast in pack- 
ing. My carriage is at the door. Be patient.” 

The lover framed a thousand excuses for the de- 
lay of Carola, yet time stole on and she did not ap- 

ear. 

“TI will wait a few minutes longer,” he thought ; 
“and if she does not come I will learn why.” 

Inez de Parma, meanwhile, sat in her own room, 
moody, sullen, vindictive, scheming. Her eyes wero 
fixed upon the carpet, her form motionless, her brain 
active. 

“ James Raymond wishes that his son shall become 
the husband of a duke’sdaughter,” she mused. “So 
I, too, desire that my son shall be the husband of a 
duke’s daughter—not so much because she is a duke’s 
daughter as because she is the daughter of Ferdinand 
D’Ossiri and his wife Isabella ; not so much because 
she is their daughter, as because my son is the son 
of the base-born Pedro Diaz and Inez de Farma; not 
because I love Robert—how can I love him when he 
dislikes me? Will it not be rare revenge for Inez 
de Parma to say to the proud duke and duchess ? 

“* Behold! your lost daughter is the wife of the 
son of Inez de Parma and Pedro Diaz! The grand- 
children of D’Ossiri will be also the grandchildren 
of the brigand, the outlaw, the robber, Pedro 
For seventeen years you have wept because 
you could not find the Countess Perdita. Behold her 
thus restored by Inez de Parma! Behold her, the wife 
of a roué er, aman without honour, without 
principle—a-rake, an assassin—the true son of his 
vile and villanous father!’ 

“To say this, and to know it to be true, to the 
duke and duchess, would make an admirable climax 
to my vengeance of years !” 

So deeply absorbed was she in thought that not 
until he had Jaid bis hand upon her sheulder did she 
perceive that Dr. Kampton stood at her side. 

His swarthy face was very pale, his expression 
anxious and sullen. 

“It is done?” she asked, regarding him narrowly. 

“Tt is done.” 

“James Raymond is dead?” she inquired, in av 
eager whisper, as she grasped his arm. 

“James Raymond lies upon the floor of his office, 
with the top of his skull crushed in. No man ever 
lived after such a blow,” he replied, almost fiercely. 
“Examine me minutely. See if I have a speck of 
blood upon any part of my dress.” 

She took a small hand-lamp, and examined his 
dress minutely. There was not the smallest stain 
there to tell of the damnable deed he had done. At 
least she saw none. 

“ Look at these,” he said, casting the embroidered 
garments, necklace, &c., upon the table. “ ‘hey may 
be of use to you.’ 

He sat down and buried his face in his hands. 
Remorse did not oppress him. No; he had always 
hated James Raymond ; had resolved to slay him 
months before his fiendish mother said. 

“Go and murder him, or he will ruin us,” 

He felt no remorse for thecrime; only fear of de- 
tection. And why should he fear? He had taken 
every precaution. Still something sounded a threat 
in his ears—a buzzing roar, arising from he knew 
not what, and framing itself into this menace: 

“For this crime you shall suffer, if for no other.” 

His mother had glanced carelessly at the articles 
when he cast them upon the table; but as her quick 
eyes fell upon the ducal coronet and ciphers, she 
exclaimed : 

“ Where did you get these ?” 

“ He had them in his office.” 

“He! Who?” 

“ Why call names ?” he replied, in a surly tone. 
“The lawyer.” 

“Great heavens! Where did he obtain them? 
How? When?” cried Inezde Parma, quivering with 
excitement. “I have had them in a tin case for 
years; locked up in that steel-bound trunk for 
years. Who stole them?” 

“ Perhaps Carola,” said Dr. Kampton. “ Why not, 
since the lawyer was her frieud.” 

“ Still it does not seem possible,” remarked Inez, 
rising and unlocking the steel-bound trunk; “for 1 
saw that tin case yesterday—no, this morning.” 

She moved various articles of dress as she spoke, 
tossing them aside with vehement impatience, as if 
enraged. Suddenly she exclaimed: 

“ Here is the tin case now. I have not opened it 
for years—no, not since Rosa Baetta wrapped the ar- 
ticles in oil-cloth and put them inthe case. The 
top is so fast that I cannot open it. Open it, Robert.” 

A wrench with his powerful hands twisted off the 
top of the case, and the oil-cloth was revealed. 

Inez De Parma drew it forth, unwrapped it, and 
beheld the very articles Rosa Baetta had rolled up 
beneath her own supervision. 

“‘ What does this mean?” she cried, as she looked 
upon the double set of garments, necklaces, sc. 
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“They are exactly alike, the garments and the jew- 
ellery. Howis that? Why?” 

“ Because James Raymond lacked proof for the 
story he intended to tell. He had learned that you 
had such proofs no doubt——” 

“From whom?” 

“Ihave heard you say that you had, in Spain, a 
maidservant named Rosa Baetta.” 

“ Yes—she was with me when the child was stolen.” 

“In his office, while I waited,” said Kampton, “I 
heard him mutter the name of Rosa Baetta. Per- 
haps she has become his accomplice.” 

“ Perhaps so. I have not heard of her for years,” 
replied Inez, putting the articles away. “I will 
think of that hearafter. Now tell me all that has 
occurred,” 

“ What means that bell in the parlour ?” he asked 
as the sound of a bell echoed through the hall. 

“It means that the lover begins to grow very im- 
patient,” she replied. “Let him wait until you have 
told me all. Hurry, for we are to see Pedro Diaz to- 
night, and the hour of his appointment is not far off. 
Besides, you must become Carola’s husband to- 
inorrow.” 

* By my life!” he cried, with much animation ; “I 
am not opposed to that; but why so much haste ?” 

“ Because I fear events are closing around me— 
hurrying to a crisis,” she said. “Unless you marry 
Carola speedily Alfred Raymond will carry her off. 
He is as dangerous as his father was.” 

“ Then he may have the same accident——” 

“No, not if we can gain our purpose without. 
Carola once your wife he may fume and fret as he 
pleases. If he attacks or insults you, punishhim. If 
he threatens with a show of power, what then? 
When you are the son-in-law of a duke will you re- 
main in England? Nowtell me of the lawyer.” 

Dr. Kampton’s story was brief. It was not a 
pleasant subject to dilate upon. But he told it and 
iuez Pe Parma was satisfied. 

“Remain here until I return,” she said. 
dismiss this unfortunate lover.” 

She left the room, and soon after entered the par- 
lour, where she found Alfred Raymond standing with 
the table-bell in his hand. 

“It appears that you are still here, sir. Are we 
to be annoyed with your presence all night? In- 
deed, I think this insolence unbearable. Will you 
leave my house, sir, or shall I have you thrown out? 
Speak speedily, sir !” 

“You have greatly changed your bearing,” replied 
Alfred, somewhat surprised. “Iam ready to leave 
your house as soon as Miss Fairmont is ready to ac- 
company me.” 

“ She will not be ready to accompany you to-night. 
No, nor to-morrow, nor at any time. You need not 
stare at me. Idefy you. I defy your father. Tell 
him, when you see him, that Laura Parnail cannot 
be crushed by him. Now, sir, will you go? Or shall 
I callin the police? Police, indeed! I have male 
servants enough to chastise an insolent intrudes, a 
boor—out with you !” 

She had given free rein to her rage, and as she 
concluded her voice was shrill and sharp, her face in 
flame and her eyes full of fire. 

Grasping a bell-cord which communicated with the 
rear of the house, she was about to pull it furiously 
when Alfred seized her wrist and arrested the act. 

“Wait! There is no need of a scene——” 

“No! But I desire a scene!” cried she, grasping 
the cord with her other hand, and jerking it sharply. 
“ You have insulted me, ruffian! I desire a scene in 
which Alfred Raymond shall be booted, understand 
me, booted, kicked from the house into which he has 
thrust himself. James Raymond, indeed! A fig for 
him and for you, sir. Dispute my authority over my 
niece, indeed. Insolent!” 

She spoke so fast, so loud, so furiously, that Alfred 
Raymond had no chance to say a word. He folded 
his arms very calmly and regarded her with a steady 
look which assured her that he understood all this 
bluster. Something had occurred which had given 
her courage. What that something was he did not 
know. He little imagined that it was a murder, and 
that his father lay seuseless, bleeding, with a crushed 
skull, upon the floor of his private office. 

Several servants hurried into the parlour, and he 
saw that for the time, Inez de Parma was triumphant. 
To remain would be to have an affray. 

“Throw this fellow into the street!” exclaimed 
Inez, as her servants appeared. 

They hesitated. All knew him, and knew him to 
be the accepted lover of Miss Carola. Knew that he 
was the son of a great lawyer, and that James Ray- 
mond would bitterly resent any insult to his family. 
Besides, Alfred Raymond was beloved by all, the 
generous nobleness of his character making him a 
favourite. 

They hesitated, and he relieved them by saying: 

“I will depart unmolested. Perhaps to-morrow 
you may be as humble as you now are rampant.” 


“T must 


He then turned to the wondering household and 
continued ; 

“My friends, Miss Fairmont is my betrothed 
wife. She left my presence not long since to tell 
Miss Parnail that she was about to go with me 
to become my wife. Miss Parnail is not her aunt, 
nor even a relative, nor her guardian. Yet she has 
imprisoned Miss Carola in this house. If any of you 
will liberate her I will pay him or her a thousand 
pounds.” 

With these words he left the parlour, and then 
departed from the house. 

The servants remained staring at each other. 
| The disturbance was enough, but the great reward 
| was more than enough to make them wild with 
| wonder. 

The mistress of the house was no favourite. 





The 


women, two heartless wretches who had been with 
Inez de Parma many years. 

The wicked countess ordered them to retire, and 
hastened to her own room to consult with Dr. 
Kampton. 

“He has gone,” she said, “but offered an 
enormous reward to any one who may liberate 
Carola.” 

“ Then discharge every one of them immediately. 
He knew how to make friends.” 

“No. Before to-morrow night Carola will be 
your wife,” said Inez. “Lotta and Rivilla will 
guard her until the peformance of the ceremony.” 

“As you please,” he remarked, feigning coolness, 
though his eyes sparkled with joy. “ But there sounds 
the front door bell.” 

Inez de Parma glanced at the clock, and said: 

“Itis doubtless Pedro Diaz. Itis the hour which 
[ appointed.” 

(To be continued.) 








MILLICENT RATHBURN. 


“ WHEN is this hero of yours coming?” asked Lou 
Vandremere. 
| Chesterfield Manor, the grand old country seat of 

the Chesters, that had descended from father to son 
, for ages, was situated on the banks of the Medway. 
| It was an oldrambling greystone mansion, sur- 
|rounded by beautiful grounds, and Maud’s friends 
| considered themselves singularly favoured, when in- 
| vited to spend the summer months with her, at her 
home, 

Lou Vandremere, her intimate friend and school- 
mate, was one of the guests invited. 

She had just returned from the woods, where she 
had been spending the morning, hunting wild flowers, 
accompanied only by Rover, the great Newfoundland 
dog, who was her special favourite. 

She had just returned in time to catch Maud’s last 
remarks. 

“Well, good friends, I expect an addition to our 
circle in the person of Mr. Fred Livingstone, who is 
to arrive on the morrow ; but my gentlemen friends 
you need not look so jealous, for I declare that this 
Adonis of mine is a perfect misogramist, and could 
not be coaxed into so spending the summer among 
many of the fair sex, only papa wrote him it was a 
splendid season here for hunting and fishing ; and he 
has decided to come.” 

“ What does he look like, Maud ?” exclaimed seve- 
ral voices. 

“Oh, very tall and dark, with eyes of midnight 
blackness, and hair of raven hue; mouth of gravest 
sternness; such is La Jnconnue.” 

“ Quite a description, Maud.” 

“Tam really anxious to see him,” said Lou. 

The morrow arrived, and with it Fred Livingstone. 
The ladies and the gentlemen were assembled on the 





lour, waiting for him to arrive before breakfasting, 
the ladies arrayed in bewitching morning costume, 
and the piazza resembled a garden full of bright 
flowers. 

“Isn't it nearly time for your guest to arrive, 
Maud ?” asked Millicent Rathburn, as she slowly dis- 
sected awhite moss-rosebud given her by her de- 
voted admirer, Clement Clare. 


parture,” and Lou Vandremere skipped off, up the 
broad stairs, singing. 

Clement Clare watched the dainty dancing figure 
disappear up the broad staircase, as though a morn- 
ing sunbeam had suddenly vanished. 


dainty riding costume of dark green ; a small green 
velvet cap crushed down over the short, crisp curls. 
“Lou Vandremere! I thought you were curious to 
see this new arrival?” 
“T would rather have a canter over the smooth 
country road. Rover and I will be off fora race, 
won't we, old fellow 2?” 





beautiful Carola was beloved by all, except by two 


broad piazza that adjoined the cosy breakfast par- | 


“T hope not until I have had time to take my de: | 


in a few moments Miss Lou reappeared, clad in a | 


The little gloved hand patted Rover caressingly. 

“ Here is your horse, Miss Lou,” and the groom 
led forward a fine spirited animal of Arabian breed, 
who was champing his bit, and pawing the ground, 
impatient to be off. 

One not knowing the power and firmness com- 
bined in that little figure would have feared to see 
| her about to mount Black Prince, as he was called: 
| but stepping up to him she gently patted him on the 

neck 


Clement Clare sprang forward. 

“ Allow me to assist you, Lou.” 

But before he reached her she sprang to the sad- 
dle, and with a chirrup to her horse they bounded 
away down the lane. Touching her horse lightly 
with her whip, he bounded over the gate, and down 
the smooth, country road. 

Onward they flew, while the cool morning breezo 
| played with her black curls and sweeping plume. 

“We did not stay to be victimised, did we, 
Prince ?” 

Prince shook bis glossy mane in answer. On, on 
they flew! lLou’s cheeks rivalled the roses, and her 
eyes were sparkling bright. Her clear, ringing laugh 
re-echoed through the old woods as she out-distanced 
Rover in the race. 

So, laughing and singing, she rode along, while 
the rising sun flooded the wood with its beaming 
rays. A turn in the road brought to her full view a 
solitary horseman, riding towards her. Seeing her, 
he immediately put spurs to his horse, and soon came 
up to her. He drew rein, and lifted his hat. 

“May I trouble you to inform me where the resi- 
dence of Mr. Chester is situated ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

And she pointed with her riding whip to the house, 
which was plaiuly visible through the thick foliage 
of the trees. 

“ Thank you.” 

He again raised his hat and rode on. 

“So we have been the first to see this wonderful 
man. Well, Mr. Livingstone, you are handsome ; 
you have glorious dark eyes, and a perfect love of a 
moustache, as the girls would say, and your teeth 
are faultless. I fancy I hear the girls raving about 
you, calling you a perfect love of a man. Well, 
| Prince, we will finish our ride, and then return to 
| breakfast.” 

She rode but little farther, and then turned her 
horse’s head towards home. Prince seemed to re- 
lish the change, for he tossed his head, shook his 
mane, and bounded off. They s von entered the 
avenue, and rode up to the house. 

She dismounted, and throwing the reins to the 
groom, tripped up into her own room. Presently 
she emerged therefrom, clad in a dainty pink, morn- 
ing robe. As she entered the breakfast room, Maud 
said: 

“Why, Lou, I thought you had gone to Aunt 
Hannah’s to breakfast, you were gone so long. Did 
you have a pleasant ride? Iam sorry we did not 
wait for you.” 
| Yes, very pleasant.” 
| As she looked up, she saw Fred Livingstone re- 
' garding her attentively. 
| As they arose from the table, Maud presented Mr. 
Livingstone. He bowed, and offered his arm to Mil- 
licent Rathburn. Lou accepted the offered arm of 
Clement Clare, and they all adjourned to the garden. 

“Lou !” exclaimed several voices, “ we want you 
to decide as to the evening’s sport. What shall we 
do? Go boating, or ride over to the old ruined tower, 
and view it by moonlight?” 

“ Oh, boating for me! exclaimed Lou; “it is my 
special delight.” 

“Well let it be boating, then. It is rather early 
in the day to decide ; but we want to know for cer- 
tain what the evening entertainment is to be. 

The day passed pleasantly, and evening came. 
They started for the river. 

Lou accepted the escort of Clement Clare, much to 
the chagrin of Millicent, who, thongh fascinated by 
Mr. Livingtone, still thought Clement Clare too 
good a ‘catch’ to lose. 

“Miss Lou, may I have the exquisite pleasure of 
accompanying you in your boat the Sea Shell?” 
drawled out the elegant Fitzsimmons. 

“T should be most happy to give you that plea- 
sure, Mr. Fitzsimmons, if Mr. Clare had not prece- 
ded you,” and Fitzsimmons could have knocked 
' Clement down forthe glance of triumph he threw back 

at him. 
| Soon they came in sight of the river. 

How beautiful it lay spread out before them ina 
glistening sheet, and the moon, breaking from the 
clouds, shone full upon it; and the white floating 
clouds and giant trees were mirrored in its depths. 
| Not a ripple broke the smooth surface ; not a breath 
of air stirred the leaves; all was wrapped in pro. 
found silence, that it seemed almost sacrilege te 
break. 
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But what care the gay aud fashionable for the 
beauties of nature. 

‘They could not appreciate it if they would. 

They tripped down the sloping bank, carefully 
holding up the skirts of their light evening dresses, 
In strange contrast to these was Lou, with her dark 
violet-coloured boating costume. And if the feminine 
portion had only known how the masculine portion 
were contrasting her sensibility with their frivolity 
their faces would not have worn the gay and smil- 
ing look they then did. 

Fred Livingstone thought: 

“Here is a woman that has dared to be sensible. 

Lou was an expert at handling the oar, and pos- 
sessed a skiff of her own, named the Sea Shell. 

Into this she now bounded, followed by Clement 
Clare; and taking the oars they soon glided swiltly 
from the shore, 

Lou sang in her rich soprana voice, assisted by 
Clement, and all joined in the chorus. 

It was an old boating song known to all, and the 
woods along the shore re-echoed again and again. 

By some mischance the boat containing Lou and 
Clement Clare became separated from the others. 

They rested idly on their oars,and the boat glided 
down the stream. ' 

Clement Clare snatched the little hand resting on 
the oar; ke leaned over till his hot breath swept 
her cheek. 

“Lou Vandremere, I love you—madly, pession- 
ately, fondly ; I cannot live without you. Will you 
be my wife?” 

She withdrew her hand, and in the clearest of 
clear-cut tones, answered him: 

“Mr. Clare, I never gave you reason to think I 
considered you other than a friend ; believe me, we 
can be nothing more. Shall we return?” 

His face became pale ; he flushed hotly under the 
clear searching gaze of his companion. 

“ Perhaps it were better after all,” he thought. She 
had no property. Millicent was wealthy. Le had 
been led astray by the witchery of the hour. 

Thus he consoled himself. 

They soon joined the party and returned home. 
While making her toilet for the night Lou thought 
of the proposal made my Clement Clare. 

“The impudent fellow proposing to me, when he 
is aware that I know of his jilting Nina Gordon, 
merely because her old uncle did not leave her his 
property, as Clement supposed he would, when he 
proposed to her. I despise him for that trick! I be 
his wife! Never!” 

Before retiring, she knelt by the bedside, and 
offered up her evening prayer—the same simple 
prayer her mother had taught her when she was but 
a child. 

It was years before, and that loving mother was 
sleeping her last sleep in the quiet churchyard; yet 
the memory of that happy time still lived in the 
heart of her child. 

A month passed away, bringing with it but few 
changes to the inmates of Chesterfield. 

Lou and Clement strenuously avoided each other 
on every occasion. 

Fred Livingstone succeeded in firthly retaining his 
character as misogramist, although lionised by the 
ladies. 

Not all of them, however. Lon Vandremere was 
not among the number; and such sre the ways of 
man, she was the only one he wished to obtain no- 
tice from. 

“Confound that woman! She is the only one that 
has not an eye to the Livingstone estates and pro- 
perty.” 

Her perfect indifference to him piqued his pride ; 
for he had a small amount of vanity. Who of the 
masculine sex has not? 

It was with a self-satisfied air that he viewed him- 
self in the mirror, and thought: 

“There is that little witch, Lou Vandremere, 
utterly ignores my six feet of height, and black 
moustache; and there is Millicent Rathburn would 
marry me to-morrow, had she the chance. I believe 
i am half in love with the little witch already.” 

So, matters went from bad to worse, until he was 
really in love. 

Millicent observed this, and determined to “ strike 
a blow for liberty ” versus love. She saw him wander 
often to the place where Lou sat, utterly ignoring 
her own high-flown phrases. 

“Lou is very pretty, is she not, Mr. Livingstone ? 
Do you not envy me? I am about to possess her for 
a sister.” 

“A sister; I do not understand you.” 

“Why, really, I thonght you knew she was en- 
gaged to my brother, Frank.” 

“T was not aware of it. Pray, excuse me,” and 
he bowed himself from her presence in the most 
dignified manner. 

.“ She is lost—lost to me!” was the cry that went 
up from his heart. “I cannot stay in her prescuce 


” 





any longer. I will leave— perhaps, never to see her 
again.” 

He had never felt, until now, how entirely he 
loved her. 

It seemed as though his life would be a perfect 
blank without her; but his determination to leave 
never faltered. 

He acquainted his hostess with the fact that “ ur- 
gent business called him away. He was sorry to 
leave; wished business matters exiled or dead ; they 
always broke in on a fellow so.” 

She protested against his leaving, expressed many 
regrets, &c. 

He made his final adieus to the ladies, as he would 
be obliged to leave early in the morning. 

What thought Lou Vandremere ? 

She had looked into her heart, and found it owned 
this man its king. She would not own it to herself 
before. 

Pride said: 

“Are you not ashamed to give your heart un- 
asked ?” 

Love answered: 

*mo.” 

That night, when all were engaged in dancing, 
she stole away from the giddy throng unnoticed, 
as she supposed, but a pair of dark eyes watched 
her every movement, and their owner soon followed 
her. 

He found her sitting by the river, looking far out 
upon the dark water with a far-seeing look in her 
dark eyes. He joined her. 

“Miss Vandremere, I have come to say good-bye, 
as I leave early'in the morning; and although we 
have not been the best of friends, we have not been 
enemies.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke: 

“Good-bye; much joy in the future; and many 
congratulations.” 

The little white hand was placed in his, but the 
dark eyes looked at him searchingly. 

“Why do you congratulate me, Mr. Livingstone ?” 

Like a flash a doubt as to the truth of the assertion 
made by Millicent, burst upon him. 

“Why should I not offer you congratulations and 
much joy?” he said, bitterly ; “as the wife of Frank 
Rathburn you will stand in need of all the joy I can 
bestow in wishes.” 

“The wife of Mr. Rathburn! I do not understand! 
Pray explain!” 

“T learn from Miss Millicent that you are engaged 
to her brother.” 

“It cannot be possible that Millicent could tell you 
such an absurd story when she knows I dislike Lim 
very much.” 

He saw through this little ruse of Millicont’s in- 
stantly. 

“Miss Vandremere—Lon, I hope you do not dis- 
like me also? I love you passionately! Say, can 
you love me?” 

The answer came soft and low. What it was we 
will determine by the fact that Mr. Livingstone did 
not leave on the morrow, and Lou became Mrs. 
Livingston in the autumn. 

Thus ended Lou’s visit : 

She had captured the lion unintentionally. 

M 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


The Act for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
for the punishment of fraudulent debtors, and for 
other purposes, which is a companion statute to the 
new Bankruptcy Act, has just been issued. In this 
Act there are 29 sections, comprised in three parts, 
and it is appropriately called “ The Debtors’ Act ;” 
it is not to extend to Scotland or Ireland, and is to 
take effect on the same day as the Bankruptcy Act 
comes into operation, the 1st of January next, from 
which time no person is to be arrested or imprisoned 
for making default in payment of a sum of money, 
with certain exceptions as to penalties other than in 
respect of a contract. 

The exception extends to payment of sums recover- 
able before justices, to a trustee or other person 
ordered to pay by a Court of Equity asum in his 
possession or under his control, to an attorney or- 
dered to pay costs for his conduct, or for default in 
payment for the benefit of creditors of any portion 
of asalary or other income in respect of the payment 
of which any court having jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
is authorised to make an order. The exception to 
the abolition also extends to default in payment of 
sums of which orders under this Act are authorised 
to be made. No imprisonment in the excepted in- 
stances is to be for a longer period than one year. 

With respect to small debts, subject to the pre- 
scribed rules, any court may commit for a term not 
exceeding six weeks, or until payment, any person 
who makes defaalt in payment of any debt or in- 


stalincut of any debt due from him in pursuance of 





any order or judgment of that or any other compe- 
tent court. The commitment other than by the 
superior Courts of Law and Lquity be exercised only 
by a judge or his deputy and by an order made iu 
open court, and showing on its face the ground on 
which it is issued; be exercised only as respects a 
judgment of a superior court when such judgment 
does not exceed 50/. exclusive of costs, and be exer- 
cised only as respects a judgment of a County Court 
by a County Court judge or his deputy: “ That 
such jurisdiction shall only be exercised where it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the court that the per- 
son making default either has or has had since the 
date of the order or judgment the means to pay the 
sum in respect of which he has made default and 
has refused, or neglected, or refusés, or neglects to 
pay the same.” 

The debtor and witness may be examined as to 
his means; the jurisdiction in the superior courts 
may be exercised by a judge at chambers. The im- 
prisonment is not to satisfy the debt, and the party 
to be discharged on a certificate that he has paid the 
debt, and the imprisonment is not to prevent an 
execution on the goods being taken out. After the 
commencement of the Act no person is to be arrested 
on mesne process, but, under certain circumstances, 
the power of arrest is retained where a defendant is 
about to leave the country. At the commencement 
of this Act, persons who would be exempted from 
imprisonment under this Act are to be discharged 
without the payment of fees, but the rights of cre- 
ditors on property are preserved. Sequestration 
against the property of a debtor may, after the com- 
mencement of this Act, be issued by any Court of 
Equity in the same manner as if the debtor had been 
actually arrested. 

The second part of the Act relates to the punish- 
ment of “fraudulent debtors,” either bankrupts or 
others, whose affairs are in liquidation, in the con- 
cealment or removal of property, or allowing false 
debts to be proved, or making false entries. The 
period is “four months,” and a conviction is to fol- 
low unless the jury is satisfied that he had no intent 
to defraud. To abscond with property to 20/. from 
England within four months is to be a felony, aud 
the offender liable to two years’ imprisonment with 
or without hard labour. ‘he obtaining credit by 
fraud, or making over his property, or concealing, or 
removing property within two months, is to be a 
misdemeanour, and the offender to be liable to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 
The Court of Bankruptcy may order a prosecution on 
the report of a trustee. Quarter Sessions are to 
have jurisdiction for offences under this Act. 
Mayors, aldermen, and town councillors being de- 
clared bankrupts, or compounding by deed, to be dis- 
qualified, and justices of the peace becoming bank- 
rupt or making assiguments or compositions to be 
incapable of acting. ‘he third part of the statute 
has reference to warrants of attorney, cognovits, and 
orders of judgment. ‘The abolition of imprisonment 
extends, it would seem, to damages for breach of 
promise of marriage, seduction, and slander. Per- 
sons in prison on the 1st of January, who could not 
have been arrested had the Act been passed, will 
have to apply to a judge at chambers. 








SwepisHh Day AND Nicut.—The peculiarities of 
day and night in Sweden strike the traveller very 
forcibly, after being accustomed to the temperate 
zones. In June, the sun goes down in Stockholm a 
little before ten o’clock. There is great illumination 
all night, as the sun passes round the earth towards 
the north pole, and the refraction of its rays is such 
that you can see to read at midnight without any 
artificial light. ‘There is a mountain at the head of 
Bothina where, on the 21st of June, the sun does not 
appear to go down at all. ‘The steamboat goes up 
from Stockholm for the purpose of conveying those 
who are curious to witness the phenomenon. It 
occurs only one night. The sun reaches the horizou, 
you can see the whole face of it, and in five minutes 
more it begins to rise. At the North Cape, latitude 
seventy-two degrees, the sun does not go down for 
several weeks. In June it would be about twenty-five 
degrees above the horizon at midnight. In the wiuter 
the sun disappears and is not scen for weeks ; then 1% 
comes and remains for ten or fifteen minutes, after 
which it decends, and finally does not set at all, but 
makes almost a circle round the heavens. The 
Swedes are very industrious, and labour is reckoned 
by the hour, twelve hours being reckoned a day's 
work. Birds and animals take their accustomed 
rest at the usual hour, whether the sun goes down 
or not. 

A rounc Scotchman has ascended Monnt Blanc 
in the kilt—the first, say the guides, that ever did 
so. His testimony is that the kilt is the least 
fatiguing and freest garment for mountain climbing 
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EL CAPITAN, AND THE BRIDAL 
VEIL FALL, YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
UPPER CALIFORNIA. 


Tue region of North America called California 
has for a long time been associated in the public 
mind with the discovery of gold. At the present 
day the very sound of the name seems to convey 
to the imagination a vision of rich splendour, glitter- 
ing treasures to be had for the picking up, and not 
only competence, but positively wealth almost fabu- 
lous, to persons enterprising and fortunate enough to 
visit the enchanted region. In Upper California, 


especially, gold has been known to exist for many 


years. Hakluyt, who accompanied Drake in 1659, 
says: “There is no part of the earth here to be 
taken up wherein there is not a reasonable quantity 


EL CAPITAN, AND THE BRIDAL VEIL FALL. 


Tennyson has made a weird, poetical picture of 
the valley of Avilion, whither King Arthur was 
floated after death. 
Spiration from a visit to thie Yosemite valley, and 
pictured its wonderful scenery. Our view illustrates 
| two of the many remarkable features which charac- 
terise the beautiful scenery. 

The Bridal Veil Fall, of which the Indian name is 
Pohono, is seen to the right, and during the season 
when its waters are increased by the melting snow 
from the mountains above, it is a most wonderful and 
| beautiful object. As the volume of water is not 
| large, and the extent of the fall is over 100 feet per- 
pendicular, it is swayed backwards and forwards by 
| the varying force of the wind, and when seen from 
| the distance presents the appearance of a fine gauze 
| veil, which has given rise to its very appropriate and 





of gold and silver.” Still not until June, 1848, did | poetical name. 


the auriferous deposits of California attract general 
attention, when they were brought before the world, 
as one might almost say, by accident, by some set- 
tiers, who discovered shining particles, and some 
heavier pieces of yellow metal, in the mud of a 
well-course near Colomo, on the Americanos or 
American Fork, an affluent of the Sacramento. 
Such a discovery could not’ be long concealed ; the 
news spread, every other occupation was abandoned, 
and all hastened to the diggings, and wages, provi- 
sions, and property rose to an enormous prico. 

We are nearly all familiar with the terrible hard- 
ships undergone by those who had the thirst for 
gold so great that they must needs venture into the 
distant and dangerous country, We have had ac- 
counts from successful and unsuccessful diggers— 
travellers have gone there—distinguished authors 
have written books onthe country, but, to a great ex- 
tent the description has been confined to the human ele- 
ment, and whilst we have been made acquainted with 
the life of a population—their social regulations—the 
defective organisation of the law, by which its ad- 
ministration was rendered almost a farce—we have 


been, to a great extent, kept in ignorance of the won- | 


derful geographical features of the country. It was 
only when the gold fever had abated, and men had 
time to look around with unjaundiced eyes, that it 
began to be apparent that gold was not the only at- 
traction of the country, but that 
God had framed the whole, 
Not mainly for the body, but the soul, 
That it might dawn on beauty, and might grow 
Noble in thought for Nature's noble show. 


To the left is the stupendous rock known by the 
title of El Capitan, or Tutucanula, which is the 


| original Indian apepllation of the Great Spirit, while 


the first name, El Capitan, was an attempt to trans- 
late it from the Spanish. 

This wonderful rock, which is an almost vertical 
cliff of naked smooth granite, measures 3,000 feet from 
its summit to the bottom of the valley, and one re- 
markable feature of all the cliffs that encompass the 
valley of the Yosemite, is, that scarcely any débris is 
found at the base, a thing unknown in any other part 
of the world. To give a just idea of the magnificence 
of the scenery, we may mention that the trees which 
are represented in front of the Bridal Veil Fall, and at 
the base of El Capitan, are many of them from 200 
to 300 feet in height. The Yosemite Valley is a 
nearly level area, about 8 miles in length, and from 
half-a-mile to a mile in breadth. 

In the extreme distance is seen one of the Dome 
Rock Mountains, the most remarkable feature of the 
geological formation of California. There are several 
of them ;they are enormous mountains of granite, 
formed in concentric layers, so that in many places 
where the strata have been worn away, they present 
| all the appearance of regular masonry. 





Harvest CarTING BY STEAM.—Duriug tu's week 
a novel use has been made of steam power on the 
farms of Messrs. Howard, at Bedford. A steam 
ploughing engine, which is also used for traction 
purposes, is now employed in drawing waggon trains 
of corn. Many farmers who use steam power for 


He might have drawn his in- | 
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| cultivating the land have thought that if the dor- 
| mant power in the engine could be used during har- 
| vest to facilitate the operations in fine weather, they 
would be able to reduce the stud of horses all the 
year round, and thus save their keep, amounting 
from 20/. to 25/.a horse per annum, besides their 
first cost. It has now been proved satisfactorily that 
not only the breaking up of the land, but the seed- 
ing or drilling can be done most expeditiously and 
economically by steam. In utilising its power at har- 


| vest the missing link has, so to speak, been found, so 


that on a large farm the few horses kept are used as 
an auxiliary to steam instead of employing a great 
number with steam as an auxiliary, as is now the 
general practice. 

Aw Eccentric Witu.—The following is the will 
of Dr. Dunlop, at one time a member of the Legisla- 
ture for Upper Canada:—“ In the name of God. 
Amen. I, William Dunlop, of Gairbread, in tho 
township of Colborne, county of Huron, Western 
Canada, Esquire, being in sound health of body and 
mind, which my friends who do not flatter me say is no 
great shakes at the best of times, do make my last 
will and testament as follows, revoking, of course, all 
former wills. I leave the property of Gairbread and 
all other property I may be possessed of to my sis- 
ters, Helen Boyle Story and Elizabeth Boyle Dunlop, 
the former because she is married to a minister who 
(may God help him) she henpecks ; the latter because 
she is married to nobody, nor is she likely to be, for 
she is an old maid and not market rife. And also I 
leave to them and their heirs my share of the stock 
and implements on the farm, providing always that 
the enclosure round my brother's grave be reserved, 
andif either of them should die without issue the 
other is to inherit the whole. I leave to my sister- 
in-law, Louisa Dunlop, all my share of the house- 











hold furniture and such traps, with the exceptions 
hereafter mentioned. I leave my silver tankard to 
the eldest son of old John, as the representative of 
the family. I would have left it to old John himself, 
but he would have melted it down to make temperance 
medals, and that would have been a sacrilege. How- 
ever, I leave him my big horn snuff-box—he cau only 
make temperance horn spoons out of that. I leave 
my sister Jenny my bible, the property formerly of 
my great-great-grandmother, Betsey Hamilton, of 
Woodhall, and when she knows as much of the 
spirit as she does ot the letter she will be a much 
better Christian than she is, I leave my late bro- 
ther’s watch to my brother Sandy, exhorting him at 
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the game time to give up Whiggery and Radicalism, 
and all other sins that do most e asily beset him. I leave 

my brother-in-law, Allan, my punch-bowl, as he is a 
big saucy man, and likely to do credit to it. I leave 
to Parson Chevassie my big silver snuff-box I got 
from the Simcoe Militia, as a small token of my grati- 
tude to him for taking my sister Maggie, whom no 
man of taste would have taken. I leave to John 
Caddell a silver tea-pot, tothe end that he may drink 
tea therefrom)to comfort him under the affliction of a 
slatternly wife. I leave my books to my brother An- 
drew because he has been jingling wally, that he may 
yet learn to read with them. I leave my silver cup, 
with the sovereign in the bottom of it, to my sister, 
Janet Graham Dunlop, because she is an old maid 
aud pious, and therefore necessarily given to horn- 
ing; and also my grandmother's snuff-box, as:it looks 
decent to see an old maid taking stuff.” 





THE 
HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


— > - 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Hopes, what are they? Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of grass ; 
Or «a spider's web adorning 
In a strait and dangerous pass. Wordsworth. 

Ir is scarcely necessary to say that the remain- 
ing hours of thenight on which she had made’ her 
secret visit to Lady Beatrice Hampton, brought no 
sleep to the-young eyesof Giralda. She'was excited 
and bewildered’ by the story she had heard’ from her 
mother's lips. It seemed to her‘utterly incredible 
that the gay and wild Geoffrey Trevalyan—the object 
of his uncle's bitter and undying hatred—the youth 
who had been caught in the attempt to murder his lord- 
ship—him whose cause she had promised the old 
housekeeper at the Park to advocate—was* after all 
her own father—her grave, noble, student father— 
the being of all others in the world she most hon- 
oured and revered ! 

“ He was never guilty of that attempted crime!” 
she repeated to herself vehemently, again and again, 
as she sat in her dimly lighted hotel chamber. 
“Never! never! Papa is incapable of harming a liv- 
ing creature! Poor papa! What if Lord Tre- 
valyan were to suspect my parentage! What if Lord 
Adlowe were to discover mamma's secret !” 

Her face paled at the idea of such a possibility, 
and she shuddered with a slow-creeping horror. 

“ Lord Adlowe is as cruel as death,” she whis- 
pered, crouching by her window. “ He knows no 
pity. And he loves mamma, while he hates poor 
papa with an awful hatred! If papa should be dis- 
covered by either of his two bitter enemies, he would 
be transported for life. It would kill my mother— 
my proud, beautiful mother! It would cover my 
eldest brother with disgrace—my brother who is so 
proud, and high-spirited! Oh, what a fearful doom 
seems impending over us all!” 

She shuddered again—a long, convulsive shudder 
—and looked through the window up at the gloomy 
sky with a wild and questioning gaze. 

After along silence she spoke again, still in a low, 
horror-stricken whisper. 

“ Between us and all that terror and death, what 
is there? Only a veil of secrecy and mystery which 
may be rent atany time. An incautious word—even 
a look—may precipitate the avalanche which will 
overwhelm us! And who is there to stand between 
papa andall this peril? Only me !” 

She repeated the words, as if they gave her strength. 

Then, becoming calmer, her sweet young face grew 
resolute with a holy purpose, and her eyes glowed 
like shining lamps with the determination that was 
growing in her soul. 

“ Providence sent me to Trevalyan Park,” she 
thought, “and it was Providence that has made Lord 
‘Trevalyan like me. I have gained a place in his 
affections, and I must use it for papa. From this mo- 
ment I consecrate myself to the task of making clear 
my father’s innocence of the crime of which he is 
accused! I will know neither joy nor rest until his 
name is cleared, and until he and Lord Trevalyan 
are friends again.” 

She uttered the two last sentences half-aloud, 
and with the solemnity of a vow. 

She was not insensible to the difficulty and dan- 
gers in her way. She remembered that Lord Tre- 


valyan intended to seek for the supposed Counte-s 
Arevalo at the various theatres, believing her, as 
Giralda had innocently declared, an actress on the 
boards. What would he say when he found his quest 
useless? Would he insist on a visit to the Laurels ? 
And if he did, what excuse could she make for refus- 
ing him? 





These and kindred questions occupied the mind 
of the young girl until long after the dull light of 
the London morning had struggled into her chamber. 
At last, however, she arose, summoned her little 
Welsh maid, and proceeded with her tvilette. 

Having attired herself, and banished the sad and 
troubled look which seemed so out of place on her 
lovely young features, she descended to the little 
private parlour, where Lord Trevalyan was already 
awaiting her coming. 

His lordship was seated by the bright hearth, his 
gouty foot wrapped in shawls and reposing upon a 
softly eushioned chair. His cynical face wore a 
gloomy, discontented expression, and his brows*were 
contracted with pain. 

His eyes brightened at Giralda’s entranee; and’ he 
welcomed her with a fatherly smile. 

“ You are pale this morning, little sunbeam,” he 
said, kindly, as she came up to him, and inquired 
solivitously after his welfare. ‘“ Last nights dissi- 
pation did you no more good than it did me. T lave 
hurt my foot by using it so much, my dear. Ah! tliat 
horrible twinge!” and he drew his breath hard: “TI 
wish we were back at the Park, child!” 

He had not time to remark upon it, if such had! 
been: his intention, when Rigby, his valet, opportunely’ 
entered the‘room. 

The sight of his sleek and silent servitor seemed 
to irritate Lord Trevalyan’s unquiet temper. 

“ Just pull the bell for breakfast, Rigby; he»said) 
in @ dictatorialtone “There! that will do; They'll 
think there's’ murder going on here. Pity’ youoan’t. 
put « little: of that superabundant energy’ of yours: 
into your'servive' tome. Now push me up tortlie 
table: Biazes;man! Do you mean to kill mevout 
right?’ Let me'be!” 

His lordship’s progress to the table was* checked’ 
midway, and’ he leaned back on the: cushions:of his 
chair, his grand, rugged old face so convulsed’ with 
agony that Giraldw sprangto his side in sudden terror 

She silently motioned Rigby to relieve and soothe 
the cramped and tortured foot of the invalid): while 
she bathed his lordship's brows: 
water, and he inhaled a quantity of sal volatile. 

In a few moments the spasm of pain had passed, 
and an exquisite sense of relief succeeded. 

“Since it is so clearly proved that Mahomet can- 
not go to the mountain,” said his lordship, “the 
mountain must come to Mahomet. In other words,” 
he added, marking the bewilderment of his servitor, 
“you can push the table to me, Rigby.” 

“So do I,” Giralda exclaimed, with unconscious 
earnestness. ‘Oh, my lord, can we not go back to- 
day ?” 

The marquis looked at her flushed face in some 
surprise. 

“ To-day ?” he said. “I could not be moved to- 
day. Iam as helpless as a log. My foot is swelled, 
and,” he added, with a groan, “that confounded 
Rigby seems to have lost all his skill in caring for it. 
‘There’s a great fold in the shawl just under my 
foot—oh, dear !” and he groaned again. 

Giralda gently lifted the bandaged and afflicted 
member in her arms, and deftly smoothed out the 
offending fold. 

The marquis drew a long breath of relief. 

“Tt’s a blessing to have somebody about that 
knows something!” he observed. “To think of my 
being a prisoner at the very time I have so much to 
do! I meant to have visited all the leading theatres 
to-day, besides transacting the business which 
brought me to town. I have written to my business 
man tocome to me this evening, so that is disposed 
of. Buthow are we to find your mother?” 

Giralda paled and flushed in what his lordship 
thought a most unaccountable manner. 

The valet obeyed, and was then dismissed. 

He had scarcely disappeared when the breakfast 
was brought in by a couple of white-aproned waiters, 
one of whom spread the cloth, and laid the table 
in an incredibly short time. 

When they had retired, Giralda took her place 
behind the coffee-urn, and proceeded to wait upon 
the table with a very air of housewifery, 

“ After all,” said the marquis, as he took the cup 
of fragrant coffee from her hands, “it seems more 
civilised, and in every way more pleasant, to see a 
lady pour the coffee. I’ve been living like a heathen 
all these years, with that clumsy Rigby to wait upon 
me. I am impatient to see your mother, and to assure 
myself that she will not take you from me.” 

A sudden tremor passed over the young girl’s 
figure, but she did not look up. 

“T have been thinking of the best way to get at 
the matter, since I cannot go out,” continued the 
marquis, not noticing her emotion. “I have thought 


the Countess of Arevalo: 





of a personal in the first column of the ‘ Thunderer.’ 
But that won't do, for it would not be inserted under 
three days. Inthe other papers it would be losi. 
What do you say to telegraphing to your father to 
come on here? He knows your mother’s: stage 
name, and would find her speedily.” 

Giralda raised her eyes now in a wilt and’pleadin - 
gaze. It seemed to her that her father’s seéret was 
menaced, and her agitation and! terror almost over- 
came her. ‘The marquis was'startled at her sudiin 
and deadly pallor, and her strange*manner. 

“You are afraid to meet your father,” he said, 
pityingly. “I suppose he’s hard, stern, irritable 
old fellow, like me, and you’ dare not face’ him after 
your flight from home. Cheer up; child, We won!tseo. 
the old gentleman, until your mother hasmade you: 
peace with him. Our first step must be°to find) her. 
I believe I have # plan to her, even’ if? shu 
does not use her own ‘im the: theatresj” he’ eon- 
cluded, with sudden energy: 

“What is your plan, my lord?” asked) Gite, 
\faintly. 

Uflnply to: write coves notes addressed) to the 
Countess of Arevalo, and’ leave them with the the- 
atre'managers for deliverance: The name'will. be 
spoken of at the rehearsals; and your mother cannot 
fail to hear it. She will!wpply for the letter at‘onve, 
of course, for no doubt slieis very anxious about you, 
and will conifeet you with the letter. The result 
will be that she will come'te you without ‘delixg.”’ 


Giralda making no objection to prea ree the 
waiters were summoned! to remove‘ the: ‘of the 
breakfast, Rigby was called’ tor his lordship’s 
writing-case, and themearqnis: hit ‘dashed! off the 
notes, wording them cautiously, and addressing: each, 
to a different theatre. 

“ There,” he said, giving one te Giralda, whith he 
had discarded becauseof'a blot. “If your’ mother 
receives this, she cannot fail) to understand! it. If 
anyone else readwit, no harm is:done; and nothing 
is betrayed. You see'that l have: saith simply: that 
Givalda ’ at our 
‘edtiressy, adiling: ‘Please: come at'once.’ | 


have said nothing of myself, or my wishes. I will 


leave that till we see her.” 

He sealed the various epistles, and summoned 
Rigby from the inner room. While he was occupied 
in commissioning the valet with their delivery, Giralda 
glided from the room, hastening to her own chamber 
with the copy of his letters which his lordship had 
given her. 

Hastily writing a few lines upon the back in ex- 
planation of the note, aud asking for directions as to 
her own course, Inez inclosed the scrap of paper in 
an envelope, addressing it to the Lady Beatrice Hamp- 
ton, at Hampton House. Having stamped it, she 
sent her little maid, to whom writing was an un- 
known art, to drop the missive in the letter-box at 
the corner of the street, and returned to the parlour, 
almost before her brief absence had been noticed. 

The morning wore on, and Rigby returned with 
the declaration that the name of the Countess of Are- 
valo was unknown in any of the theatres, but that 
he had left the missives as desired. 

“ Now we have nothing to do but wait,” said Lord 
Trevalyan, in increasing spirits, his gouty foot hav- 
ing become easier. “Iam sure we shall hear from 
the countess. I hope she will not refuse to give you 
up to my guardianship, for you have already become 
very dear tome. Iam sorry,” he concluded, “that 
my disease should have taken a turn for the worse 
at this time. I fear I shall not be able to escort you 
about London during our stay.” 

“ Trevalyan Park is much pleasanter to me than 
this gloomy, foggy London, my lord,” replied Giralda, 
from her seat at the window. “I would willingly 
go back to-morrow, if you were willing.” 

“T shall be delighted to go,” said the marquis, 
“provided [can have seen your mother, and provi- 
ded also that my foot is well enough. My business 
will be completed this everiing. Next time we come 
to town, my dear, I hope and trust that I shall be 
well enough to show you the sights. By the way,” 
he added, “‘ you can still see the sights of London, 
if you wish. My favourite and friend, the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton, will no doubt be glad to take you 
about,” 

“ No, no,” said Giralda, with ashiver. ‘I donot 
wish to see anything, my lord. I would rather go 
back to the country—lI would indeed.” 

The marquis did not urge his idea. In truth, he 
felt pleased and flattered that this lovely young crea- 
ture seemed to shrink from all society save his own, 
and that she even preferred his companionship to all 
the gay sights of the great town. 

“She begins to cling to me already,” he thought 
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dchightedly. “She s2es something in me no doubt— | 
ruff ané gouty and irritable as I am—to love! By | 
Jove! she is the first person in this world te love me 
with a pure and disinterested affection. Perhaps 
after all, I am to find a peace and rest in the affection | 
of this young stranger of which I have never 
dreamed. I begin to love her as I loved Geoffrey, 
and she will never repay my affection with base | 
ingratitude as he did ” | 

The hours passed slowly, and Lord Trevalyan 
began to listen to every step in the hall, and to 
wonder aloud if the countess had received his | 
message, and if it were not time for her appear- | 
ance. Giralda grew nervous and troubled, seeing | 
no outlet to the difficulties in which she had become | 
involved. 

Soon after the luncheon had been served, and 
Giralda’s secret tremor had almost declared itself in 
outward signs, a waiter made his welcome appear- 
ance, bringing three letters which he presented to 
his lordship. 

‘‘Here’s a note from my business man,” said the 
marquis, when the servant had withdrawn, “and 
this square white letter is from Adlowe—at | east 
it bears his crest. And this—why, Giralda, here is 
a letter for you! It must be from your mother!” 

He extended a dainty little missive as he spoke, 
and the young girl hastily took it and retreated to 
the window-seat, which she had occupied nearly 
all day. 

As she expected, and as his lordship had suggested, 
the letter was from her mother. 

It contained but a few lines, written in a disguised 
hand, and was signed “A. Arevalo.” Its contents 
were to the effect that the writer would call that 
evening at eight o’clock, circumstances preventing 
the visit until that hour. On turning the leaf, a 
tiny scrap of paper fell out, and on this was written 
a warning to exhibit no surprise at any disguise her 
mother might wear. 

Slipping the loose scrap of paper unobserved into 
her pocket, Giralda exhibited the letter to the marquis, 
who read it aloud. 

“The countess will be here at eight!” he com- 
mented. “ Adlowe has written to say that he 
will be here this evening between eight and nine. 
Humph! He don’t exert himself to be civil to his 
old uncle! That comes of having entailed property. 
Tf I could leave my title and estates at will, he would 
be the most affectionate and attentive of nephews !” 

The strong possibility that the Lady Beatrice and 
Lord Adlowe might meet in Lord Trevalyan’s 
parlour that evening, gave a new turn and a greater 
impulse to Giralda’s fears. 

The business agent of the marquis called upon his 
lordship and departed before dinner, which was 
served at six. After the repast, Lord Trevalyan, 
with true delicacy of feeling, ordered Rigby to wheel 
him into his chamber which adjoined the parlour, 
under the plea of donning evening attire, but in 
reality to leave Giralda to meet her mother alone. 

“If you will kindly knock upon the door between 
the rooms, my dear, when your mother arrives,” he 
said, between his twinges of pain caused by the re- 
moval, “ Rigby shall wheel me out.” 

be door was closed, and Giralda was left to her- 
self. 

The time passed, and the clock on the mantelpiece 
struck the hour of eight. At almost the same mo- 
ment came a knock upon the door. 

The young girl started up from her crouching po- 
sition. before the glowing fire, where she had been 
struggling with a host of homesick thoughts, and 
flung back from her white brows her dusky waves 
of hair, and looked with an eager, startled glance at 
the door. She had barely uttered, in a faltering 
voice, ® summons to enter, when the door opened 
aud a lady swept into the room. 

Giralda made a convulsive little spring forward, 
uttering a glad cry. 

‘““Mamma !” she cried, and then paused, surprised 
and disappointed, as the lady flung back her veil. 

The face revealed to her yearning, wondering 
gaze, was not the glowing, tender face worn in her 
secret home by the Countess of Arevalo, nor was it 
the cold, proud, statuesquely beautiful countenance 
peculiar to the belle and beauty, the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton. 

The visitor was tall and stately, seeming much 
stouter than the Lady Beatrice, with a less haughty 
carriage. Her face was wondrously white, except 
in the cheeks, which looked flushed. Her hair was 
of a golden hue, and two long yellow curls fell on 
cither side of her face from out the brim of her 
bonnet. She wore a pair of gold-bowed spectacles, 





aud there were a few lines under her eyes and about 


her mouth, indicative of the approach of age. Her 
attire was of rich black silk. Altogether she had , 
the appearance of an aristocratic middle-aged lady, 
with decidedly foreign looks and manners. 

Giralda stared at this apparition, as if fascinated. 

The lady swept a cautious glance about the apart- 
ment, and then quietly removed her spectacles. 

One glance into the wondrous black eyes, so softly 
glowing, so strangely lustrous, was enough for 
Giralda, Despite the clever disguise, she recog- 
gnised her mother, and sprang to her arms. 

“So a little powder, a few painted lines, a wig, 
and padding, deceived even you, my darling!” said 
the Lady Beatriee, softly, as she embraced the little | 
clinging figure with a mother’s passionate tenderness. 
“ How pale you are, my precious little girl! Has 
your courage given out?” 

“Oh, no, mamma,” replied Giralda, in a whisper. 
“My courage is strong—but what canI do? How 
am I to prove dear papa’s innocence? The way 
seems dar ” 

The disguised Lady Beatrice drew her daughter to 
a low couch in a shaded corner. 

“In the: first place,” she said, replacing her 
spectacles, “if my disguise has deceived you, who 
expected me and in disguise, Lord Trevalyan will 
not dream of suspecting my identity. Yet, to make 
all sure, I will tone down the gas-light!” 

She proceeded to subdue the light, and then sat 
down on the couch by Giralda’s side, taking both of 
the young girl’s hands in hers. 

“ You have been homesick, darling?” she asked. 

A grieved little quiver of Giralda’s lips was the 
only response. 

“T knew you would be. 
kind to you?” 

“As kind and gentle as if I were his own 
daughter,” replied the maiden. “Oh, mamma, he 
loves me already as if I were his child! I had a 
guilty feeling to-day, as if I were winning his affec- 
tions under false pretences. He would turn me out 
if he knew whose child Iam. It seems as if I were 
deceitful—and he trusts me so.” 

“ My darling,” said the Lady Beatrice gravely, 
“do you not believe your father to be innocent of the 
crime with which he wascharged, and which to-day 
threatens him with ignominy and a frightful and un- 
deserved punishment ?” 

“Yes—oh, yes mamma!” cried the girl, eagerly. 

“You believe, then, that Lord Trevalyan has been 
deceived, and that he would welcome your father 
back if he knew him to be innocent ?” 

“T know he would, mamma !” wasthe fervent reply. 

“ Then why not dismiss all your doubts and fears, 
and give yourself wholly to this grand purpose of 
clearing your father’s name?” said the Lady Beatrice. 
“Oh, if he could once again assume his rightful po- 
sition among men! If he could only walk the earth 
fearlessly and undisguised! If I might only present 
my children to my father and to the world! I am 
growing fearful of detection too! Oh, Giralda, if you 
can only reconcile your father with his uncle, I will 
bless you till I die! My darling, you will do it ? 

“How can I, mamma?” asked Giralda, sadly. 
“Last night I felt so strong to doit. To-night there | 
seem so many difficulties in the way !” 

“We have changed moods then, dearest. After 
you left me last evening, it seemed to me that some | 
loving, pitying angel must have led you to Trevalyan | 
Park. I believe that you will gain for us all a great 
happiness. You can humanise that miserly, misan- 
thropic old man. You can lead him to talk of poor | 
Geoffrey, and you can suggest in many ways Geoff- 
rey’s innocence, and Adlowe’s guilt—for, in my heart, | 
I know that Adlowe brought about that midnight 
assault on the sleeping marquis. How he did it I 
do not know. He might have frenzied Geoffrey with 
a drugged liquor and then sent him on to murder his 
uncle, working up the poor boy’s mind to a perfect 
hatred of Lord Trevalyan. I cannot explain how it 
happened, but I will stake my life on Geoffrey’s inno- 
cence of intended crime. Adlowe always hated 
his cousin. Giralda, can you make this plain to the 
marquis ?” . 

“T will try, mamma.” 

“My love, think how much happiness you can 
bring to us! Think of the safety poor papa longs | 
for! Think of your brothers, of me, who am 
condemned to a false and hollow existence which I 
loathe!” 

The Lady Beatrice’s voice was tremulous with her 
earnest pleading. A strong faith in her daughter’s 
power to unravel the mystery of that long-agoattempt 
to murder Lord Trevalyan had taken possession of 
her soul. 

“And, darling,” said her ladyship, as Giralda raised 


Is Lord Trevalyan still 





| 





| chairs too near each other, 


her mother’s hand to her lips and kissed it, “there 
is one thing more for you to discover. In those 


| old days, Lord Adlowe had a valet some years 


older than himself, a base sort of fellow, who pan 

dered to all his master’s vices. He was not a bad 
man.at heart, your papa thinks, but Adlowe cor- 
rupted him. That man might be able to clear your 
father’s name. He was in the adjoiming room on 
that fatal night when Geoffrey drank the drugged 
liquor that stupified his senses. Geoffrey remembers 
seeing him through the half-open door at the moment 
of raising the glass to his lips, and he thinks that 
Adlowe was unconscious of the valet’s proximity, I 
have advertised for him again andagain. I have 


| sent a person into Wales to search for him, but he 


could not be found. He is dead, or has emigrated, 
in all probability. In the latter case, some servant 
at the Park, or some villager, might know his 
address.” 

“ What was his name ?” 

“Negwyn. He was a Welshman. Oh, if you 
could but get trace of him, Giralda! I think he could 
be bribed to tell the truth. He overheard many con- 
versations between the cousins, and he could say 
much to clear Geoffrey. He disappeared a few 
months after Geoffrey.” 

“T will try to find him, or his address,” declared 
Giralda, with a resolute look. “I feel strong for the 
work before me. I will be brave and cautious, and 
avoid Lord Adlowe as much as possible, as you 
told me last night. And if I fail, mamma, I will go 
home to papa and my brothers. But I shall not fail,” 
she added, noticing how the suggestion pained he: 
mother. “I will win success by hard work and un- 
failing courage.” 

‘The Lady Beatrice caught the girl to her breast, 
kissing the pure, spirited, lovely face in tender pas- 
sionateness. 

“Remember how much depends on your success,” 
she whispered. 

There was a brief silence between the two, o 
silence more full of meaning than many words, an’ 
then Giralda gently disengaged herself, and whis- 
pered: 

“ And now, mamma, shall I not announce your 
coming to Lord Trevalyan? Your disguise is perfect. 
He cannot recognise you.” 

The Lady Beatrice assented, and Giralda hastened 
to knock at the door of the marquis’s chamber, and 
to announce the presence of her mother. A moment 
later his lordship, in his easy chair, was wheeled 
out into the dimly lighted parlour by his valet, 
who then retired in obedience to a gesture from his 
master" 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
What can we not endure, 
When pains are lessened by the hope of cure ? 
Nabb. 


Jonson. 


Hope 
Is such a bait, it covers any hook. 
THE marquis leaned back in his chair, his large, 
grand head strongly displayed against its crimson 
cushions, his massive, rugged features lighted up: 
; with an expression of interest which they had not 


known for years. His old look of cynicism and 
misanthropy was scarcely apparent, and he had re- 


| sumed, with his evening coat, his old-school air of 


gallant courtliness, which gave him the aspect of # 
French nobleman of the ancient régime. It was 
evident that Giralda had had already a humanising 
effect upon him. 

The disguised Lady Beatrice arose at his entrance, 
and Giralda said, in a tremulous voice: 

“ Mamma, this is my new friend, of whom I have 
told you, Lord Trevalyan, of Trevalyan Park. My 
lord, this is my mother, the Countess of Arevalo.” 

The marquis bowed in courtly style, and her 
ladyship inclined her head, and, in obedience to his 
request, sank into the arm-chair opposite him, 
moving it a little distance into the shadow. 

“T beg your ladyship to be kind enough to excuse 
my rising,” said the marquis, politely, “but I ant 
a martyr to the gout. I am a great sufferer Ah! 
that wretch Rigby !” he exclaimed, his old testiness 
rising to the surface, as he became deathly pale fron: 
a sudden twinge in his foot. ‘‘ The old scoundrel! 
Ibeg your pardon, madam. You have never had 
the gout. The unprincipled villain has placed my 
Oh, dear!” 

He strove to catch the bell-pull, but Giralda sprang 
forward and moved the offending chair with a 
gentleness that surprised him. ‘The furrows in his 
brows vanished, and a look of grateful relief replaced 
his expression of pain. 

“ Thank you, my dear,” he said, simply, “I am 
quite easy now. Your ladyship,” he added, with 
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a resumption of his' courtliness, “is no doubt sur- 
prised to find your little runaway in my care. You} 
must have been very anxious about her.” 

“T was indeed,” replied the so-called countess, | 
in clear but disguised tones. ‘She has told me of 
your great kindness to her, and I cannot sufficiently 
thank your lordship for your interest in the child. 
I shudder when I think what might have been her 
fate had she gone to anybody but you es 

“So do I,” declared the marquis, frankly. “ The 
world is a bad place for a young creature like 
Giralda, so innocent and so beautiful! Iam an old 
man, madam, of seventy-five, old enough to be the 
child’s grandfather, as I wish I was in good truth. 
My gray hairs and my well-known character must 
speak for me,” and he touched the thick gray curls 
that clustered close about his massive head, as if he 
were proud of them. 

“Tam familiar with the name and reputation of 
Lord Trevalyan,” said her ladyship, courteously. 

“Humph! Then no doubt you have heard little in 
my favour,” said the marquis. ‘“ People call me 
miserly because I spend little. I allow them to do 
so, rather than to take the trouble to correct their } 
notion. The truth is, countess, all that a sensible | 
person wants in this world—and all that he gets | 
too—is his food, clothing, and lodging. My tastes | 
ure simple, and I do not care to be at the bother of 
running about to buy things I do not want. As to 
my residence, people complain that it is out of repair, 
and that its roof leaks. What if itisso? If I don’t 
‘omplain who live there, why should they to whom I 
would not give shelter? Why should Lincommode my- 
self and have my life harassed out by a lot of masons, | 
carpenters, and upholsterers, and so on, just for the 
purpose of having people praise me? I have no 
children to thank me for my trouble, and if my 
nephew wants to alter the house when he comes into 
possession, why, I sha’n’t hinder him.” 
certainly unique,” said the 





‘Your reasoning is 
countess, smiling. ‘“ You are a philosopher.” 

“Yes, madam, I believe I am,” declared Lord 
‘T'revalyan, with emphatic earnestness. “I hope | 
have made plain to you that I do not merit the epi- 
thet of ‘miserly,’ which society applies tome. You 
have heard that in temper Iam a perfect Herod—a 
cruel, testy, irritable old wretch, with a hard heart 
and a hard tongue. I plead guilty to that charge. | 
But, countess,” he added, his eyes growing strangely | 
earnest, “* you never heard that I wronged a human | 
being. 1 am harsh, but I never wronged a man, | 
woman, or child—never! I never corrupted anyone. } 
{ have all my life, in all my dealings with everyone, | 
been the incarnation of justice—stern, unyielding, if | 
you will, but still justice ” 

“It is well to be just in all things,” said the coun- 
tess, gently, “but in justice we should remember 





mercy !” 

The rugged face of the marquis darkened a little 
at this suggestion, but the cloud cleared away almost 
ustantly. 

“T could be merciful to anything but hypocrisy, 
aud studied deceit and ingratitude!” he said, ina 
stern, hard voice, as if old memories were asserting 
themselves in his soul. ‘I beg your pardon, coun- 
tess,” he said, forcing a laugh. “I should display 
all my best traits to-day, for I want to ask a favour 
vf you.” 

“A favour! Of me ?” questioned her ladyship. 

“Yes, madam. I told you that I hada hard heart. 
I thought until lately that it was harder than granite. 
Your daughter has proved to me thatit has a soit 
spot in it. I love your child. Will you give her to 
me?” 

The Lady Beatrice started in sudden amazement, 
and caught Giralda’s trembling hand in her own, 

‘You love my child?” she said, in a tremulous 
frolce, 

“Do not mistake me, countess!” cried the old 
nobleman, earnestly. ‘I do not love her as young 
men love when they woo. Your daughter seems to 
ine a@ child—a bright, lovely, pure. child. I am old 
«nough to be her grandfather, as I said before. I 
um a lonely old man. I have but one relative in the 
world, and he cares nothing for me. I love her with 

love such as I might have given my own child, 
uad I had one. I want to adopt her!” 

‘You have known her so short a time, my lord,” 
suggested the countess, placing her ungloved hand 
upon the dusky ripples crowning her darling’s head, 
und smoothing them softly. 

** Madam, I am obliged to be a short time in form- 
ing my friendships now,” returned the old marquis, 
bitterly. “I may not havé many years in which to 
cultivate friendships of slow growth. There! you 


| will make my will to that effect at the earliest pos- 


| them. Looking into her eyes, 1 seem to see that in- 





see that I am irritable, as I said. Forgive me, and 


seal my pardon with your consent to my prayer. I 
will leave your daughter a handsome fortune, and 


sible hour to-morrow morning. I possess a large 
sum of money—the fruit of years of saving from 
nry immense income. That money, with some free- 
hold property, I will bequeath to Giralda. And all I 
ask in return is her society at the Park. Sbe may 
visit you and her home as often as you wish—she 
shall have every privilege, as if she were really my | 
nddaughter—servants, equipage, company, dress. 
iall be amply repaid by feeling that there is some 
one in the world who loves me, and rejoices that I | 
live!” 

He regarded the countess eagerly. Her ladyship | 
affected to hesitate. } 

“Giralda has told me that you are an actress, | 
madam,” resumed Lord Trevalyan, after a brief | 
pause, “and that she desired to relieve you of the} 
burden of her support. I will gratify all your | 
motherly ambitions for her. I promise to make her | 
happy. You trust me, and want to go with me, do | 
you not, my child?” he added, suddenly addressing | 
himself to Giralda, who had seated herself on a low | 
ottoman beside her mother. 

“Yes, I want to go!” declared the young girl, 
earnestly. ‘1 know mamma will consent, my lord,” | 
aud she looked up fondly into the disguised face of | 
the Lady Beatrice. 

Still the mother was silent. Perhaps, at the last, | 
she was loath to trust her darling to the difficult path 
in which she had desired her to tread. 

“Giralda should belong to me,” said his lordship, 
“if for no other reason than that she looks like my 
family. If I did not know her to~be of Spanish 
parentage, I should believe her a Trevalyan, She 
told me that your ladyship is of English birth—a 
fact which I had forgotten until this moment—your 
air being so decidedly foreign. Is it not possible | 
that you are descended from a branch of the Tre- 
valyan family, madam ?” 

Her ladyship replied in the negative. 

‘The eyes of the marquis rested on the maiden for | 
a brief space, and then he said, in au altered voice: | 

“It is possible that her resemblance to my family | 
contributed to interest mein your daughter, countess, 
The resemblance is most singular, and most striking. 
But there was something else that drew me to her 
with cords of steel. Her eyes, madam!” and Lord 
‘Trevalyan’s voice becaine low and broken with a} 
strange emotion. “ Her eyes! They are like a pair 
of eyes I knew and loved once. They were the 
sweetest, the fraukest, the most fearless, loving eyes 
that nature ever set ina boy's head! Giralda’s are like 
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nocent boy again—he was innocent then and I loved 
him!” 

He shaded his eyes with one large, white land, 
and looked away into the fire. There was a pallor 
on his face not produced by physical pain, and a 
contraction about the lips that told of a stern repres- 
sion of surging emotions. 

The tears flooded Giralda’s lovely eyes, and she laid 
her head on her mother's knee and wept aloud. 

The disguised Lady Beatrice struggled hard with 
her pitying grief. All the bitterness and loneliness 
of a lifetime had been expressed in his lordship’s 
words, and her desire for a reconciliation between 
her husband and his uncle became from that moment 
a passion. She had known the marquis well for 
many years, but with her he had always been the 
cynic and misanthrope, deeming hera heartless belle. 

As the sound of Giralda’s sobbing broke the stillness 
that had fallen upon the inmates of the room, the 
marquis started and turned around, looking at her in 
astonishment. 

“Ah! the little pitying heart,” he murmured, a rare 
smile lighting up his grand and rugged features. 
“ See how she loves me, countess! She knows that 
the boy I spoke of but now was a hypocrite, a thief, 
and an intended murderer!” and a sudden blaze shot 
from his eyes like a flame of fire. “It was he who 
made me what lam. I curse his memory!” and he 
hissed the words between suddenly clinched teeth. 
“Tf he were alive I woulddestroy him!” and an aw- 
ful look of hatred trausfigured his face. “ But he is 
dead. Thank Heaven, his bones do not rest on 
British soil! Ie is dead, and his blue eyes are ashes 
now!” and again the strong, hard voice quavered, 
“In memory of the happy days when I believed him 
true and loving, give me your child, countess. He 
was the ouly being I ever loved tillnow. I had 
dreams in those far-off days of the time when I 
should have his children around me. He was en- 
gaged then to a noble and beautiful lady, who has 





kept herself single, I sometimes think, for his sake. 


They were vain dreams, but I shall think sometime 
that they have come true, and that it ie his child£ 
love. Will you let Giralda go?” 

“She may go,” declared the countess, in an un- 
steady voice. 

The marquis’ face glowed now witha great joy 
He had set his heart on the adoption of this loving, 
lovely creature, and he was overjoyed at his success 
when he had begun to anticipate failure. 

He reached out his hand to the countess, grasping 
her delicate member with an iron grip, unconscious 
that he was exerting in his earnestness an unneces- 
sary amount of strength. 

Madam,” he exclaimed, with a solemnity that 
sprang from true feeling, “may God deal with me as 
I deal with your child. I will cherish her as tho 
apple of my eye. My house will be open to Giralda’s 
relatives whenever they will gratify her or honour 
me with a visit. And whatever I can do for you 
and yours I will esteem it a favour to be allowed tu 
do.” 

The countess replied to these warm declarations 
with a gentle dignity that won his esteem. 

“T have a condition to make, my lord,” she said, 
as she withdrew her hand from his grasp. “ It is, 
that you will shield my daughter as carefully as if 
she were yours. Itold you that I had heard oi you. 
I have heard also that you have a nephew, a dissi 
patedman. I want my child to be shielded from his 
notice.” 

“If Adlowe dares to look too-long upon Giralda’s 
face, he shall never be admitted to the Park again 
while I live!” asserted the old nobleman, wit) 
emphasis. “ But he won’t come to the Park. He 
never used to trouble me with visits, and his lai» 
wanderings in the East cannot have made him mors 
affectionate. I will no more permit her to fall in his 
way than I would give her up toa wild beast. Rest 
assured, countess, that she shall never meet hii 
except in my presence, and never then unless b) 
accident.” 

“T have no farther conditions to make. I rely 
entirely upon your honour and your love for Gira! ts 
in thus constituting you her guardian,” remariedl 
the disguised Lady Beatrice. “Is there any otier 
point to disenss?” 

“ Would it be necessary for us to call upon the 
Count Arevalo ?” inquired the marquis. 

“No. I willinform him of what I have done. 
He is a student, and receives no visitors. He re 
cognises my absolute right to provide for our daugh 
ter.” 

“Then there is nothing to detain us in London 
beyond to-night ?” 

“ Nothing so far as Giraldais concerned. I cannot 
come to see her again, my duties detaining me else- 
where. I suppose now you would like to hear some- 
thing of the parentage of your young charge,” added 
her ladyship, smiling. ‘ Her father, as she has in 
formed you, no doubt, is the Count Arevalo. Giralda 
has also informed you, no doubt, that he is a 
Spaniard of good birth, as his title implies, and of 
breeding also. I am an English gentlewoman. | 
cannot make known my own family name to you, In 
England, you kaow, a family considers itself disgraced 
when one of its members becomes an actress ? 

“T do not wish to know your family name,” inter- 
posed his lordship, with sincerity and with gallantry. 
“You carry a certificate of gentle birth in your 
looks, your air, and your manuer. Because I have 
desired to adopt your lovely child, do not think that 
I mean to make that an excuse for prying into your 
private affairs.” 

“Do you not desire to know at what theatre I am 
engaged ?” inquired the countess, smiling. “ Have 
you no wish for ‘references,’ to be assured that my 
statements are not overdrawn, and that I am just 
what I appear?” 

“Not so, madam,” replied the marquis, who 
would have been shocked by her speech had the 
countess’ tone been less light and pleasant. ‘Iam 
well assured on every point, and perfectly satisfied 
—more than satisfied.” 

“Then I need not prolong my stay,” said her 
ladyship, arising. ‘I have stolen the time from my 
duties, and may be missed if I linger. In regard to 
a legal adoption, my lord, it is not necessary. Giralda 
loves you, and will not leave you so long as you love 
her aud desire her presence. Any provision you 
may make for her, I leave to your honour. I beg 
you to be very tender and gentle with her. And 
uow—farewell.” 

She extended her hand to him in adieu. 

And then she gathered her daughter in her arms 
in a finalembrace. ‘The parting was very bitter tc 
both. A sense of the porils surrounding them and 
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their loved ones weighed heavily upon both mother | mencement” at Harvard College. On class-day the 


and daughter, but Giralda bravely restrained her tears 
and grief, struggling to soothe the fears that now 
assailed her mother's heart. 

The parting was over. The Lady Beatrice turned 
to depart, when suddenly the door was thrust open, 
and Lord Adlowe, gay and insolent in demeanour, 
sauntered into the room. 

(To be continued.) 








SMOKE-LAND. 

As with the water we drink, so with the air we 
breathe, some atmospheric Baron Hausmann is re- 
quired despotically to rescue us from poisoners. 
We are not here hinting at the ordinary cabbage- 
cigar, nor at the supposed right that so many claim 
of blowing its miasma into other people’s lungs ; we 
will not vainly tilt against tobacco; but would pa- 
renthetically invoke a blessing on the man who will 


invent @ pipe to consume its own smoke, or a | 


“weed” so chemically cured of its narcotic quali- 


ties as not to pour out headache on the air, nor trou- | 


ble innocent inhalers with a land-imitation of sea- 
sickness. This by the way. We speak of far more 
wholesale methods of pouring poison on the atmos- 
phere—due, so faras the present writer is concerned, 
to a recent journey on the North-Westérn. 

Who will devise a plan for clearing our midland 
provinces from their normal state of misery and dirt 
irem gaseous exhalations? Wednesbury and its 
neighbourhood would have given Dante some terri- 


ble additional ideas for his “Inferno;” and how | 


those wretched myriads can live and breathe in such 
an atmosphere we denizens in a purer air can only 
pityingly guess; while we must pretty well be sure 
that rade health and ordinary cleanliness are to them 
well nigh impossible luxuries. ; 

But is there really nothing to be done in the way 
of cure or mitigation of those cursed clouds of gloom 
and stench that overhang half Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire ? Can no one find out how to give 
purity to the air, greenness to the fields, ruddiness 
to the cheeks of children, and muscle to the wilted 
iramesof man and woman, by saving to the mauu- 
facturer’s pocket all that half-consumed coal, and all 
those chemical salts, which blacken and pollute the 
firmament, and might, no doubt, be far better utilised 
in the all-voracious furnace? It may really be a 
matter of economy so to cleanse the atmosphere ; 
aud not idly to let tons of carbon sail away in stifling 
scot all over the neighbourhood of those tall chim- 
neys, which by thousands are now seen belching out 
clouds by day, and pillars of fire by night, to the 
destruction of vegetation, and by no meaus to the 
health of poor humanity. 

Birmingham would give a well-deserved statue of 
gold (if cash were preferred in that glorified form) 
to the clever pyrotechuical philospher who could in- 
vent the scheme of a perfect combustion. So let 
somebody try again even to impove on Dr. Arnott, 
and to make it the economical interest of every iron- 
master and coppersmith and potter to save his fuel 
by using up his smoke. In East London we have 
partially succeeded ; why should they not stretch a 
wholesome piece of legislation, so as toinclude West 
Staffordshire? Surely the Midlands would be grate- 
ful. Surely those toiling myriads would rejoice in 
sweeter air, whiter skins, and a greener country. 
They are not so heedless of health and comfort aud 
the decencies of life as to despise cleanliness; and if 
only their great capitalist-employers can be made 
(through self-interest, and as a mere measure of 
economy) to burn their own smoke and utilise all 
those escaping gases, the discoverer of such a pro- 
gress will speedily be rewarded with a fortune, and 
for ever after be hailed as one of the happiest of 
philanthropists. M.F.T. 





_ Tue Frrsr Frost or THE SEason.—The change 
in the temperature has been very great in Scotland, 
and in many parts there has been a severe frost. 
The Scotsman reports that on Saturday, at Inver- 
leithen, about midday, the thernometer registered 84 
deg. in the shade, but in the evening the wind veered 
to the east, and Sunday was bitterly cold. Ou Mon- 
day morning it was found that during the night there 
had been a frost of an intensity rarely experienced 
in August. The thermometer registered 4 deg. of 
frost; and dahlias and some other delicate plants 
were blasted. Potatoes also were blackened, and on 
many fields all further progress has been stopped, 
unless a second growth sets in. At Dénny also a 
very severe frost was experienced. In the western 
and upper parts the ponds were sheeted with ice, and 
vegetation generally received a complete check. The 
potatoes are black, and in all the surrounding dis- 
tricts dablias and other flowers and vegetables pre- 
Sent all the appearance of theend of October. 
Harvarp CoLLEGE.—A Boston correspondent gives 
an amusing account of the late ‘* Class-day and Com- 


graduating class of the year holds entire sway. From 
its members are chosen the class marshal, orator, 
| and poet, independently of those who are the prize- 
men of the year, to whom the palm is awarded by 
the University, and by whom the compositions are 
| recited three days later. The distinctive feature of 
Class-day is the presence of the ladies—the friends 
and relations of the graduating class. At 10 a.m. 
the exercises of the day open, and are held in the 
College Chapel, all the members of the graduatiog 
class wearing full-dress clothes. The exercises 
opened with the class essay on “ Sincerity,” which 
was followed by the poem, and next in order came an 
ode. At the conclusion of the exercises all adjourned 
to the “ spreads” (us the cold collations are called), 
in the various rooms and halls. At 3 p.m. dancing 





began simultaneously on the green and in the Col- 
lege Hall, and kept up until 6 p.m., when the gradu- 
ating class formed in marching order, and cheered 
| the buildings, after which the class ivy was planted, 
one of the class officiating as orator. After this came 
the exercises at the tree, which consist in all the 
class scrambling for a wreath of roses fastened about 
ten feet from the ground around the largest tree in 
the lawn. This wreath having been successfully 
pulled to pieces, the class proceeded to knock each 
other about, and ruin each others’ hats, and having 
accomplished this part of the programme to their 
complete satisfaction, they gave groans for the fresh- 
men and cheers for “The University Six,” ‘‘ The 


after which dancing was resumed, and kept up to a 
late hour. (The freshmen are not allowed to dance 
on this day.) On‘ Commencement Day ” all the 
Alumni of the college meet together. The day opens 
with a meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
which was on this occasion under the presidency of 
Mr. James Russell Lowell. At 10 o'clock the usual 
exercises, consisting of dissertations and orations by 
the members of the graduating class (with music at 
intervals), were held in the College chapel, after which 
degrees were conferred on the candidates. Next in 
order came the meeting of the Associated Alumni, 
at which it was agreed infer alia to erect ® monu- 
mental hall to those graduates of Harvard who fell 
in the late war. At 3 o'clock the annual dinner of 
the Alumni was served, and, on the tables being 
cleared, the 78th Psalm was sung by all, after which 


address, followed in due order by speeches and a 
humorous poem by Mr. Lowell. The company, hav- 
ing sung “Auld Lang Syne,” separated to meet 
again next year. 


AGATHA, 


Tue time was evening—the pleasant close of a 
pleasant summer’s day. 

The place, the tastefully and even luxuriously fur- 
nished parlour of a pretty villa in the suburbs of 
London. 

The actors, a magnificently handsome, athletic 
man of middle age, and a lady some fifteen years his 


was full of power and expression, and whose mobile 
and changing interest won upon the heart of the be- 
holder as mere soulless beauty has no power to do. 
She had had her triumphs, in spite of Ler lack of 
regular loveliness—this woman with the sparkling 
lace and the deep, bewildering gray eyes. Many a 
man had thrown his love and fortune at her feet, in 
the course of her successful career as an actress, 
against whose fair fame no word of scandal had ever 
been breathed. She had accepted no such offering, 


phant way; and there were those who said that she 
knew not how to love. 

They would have acknowledged their mistake 
could they have looked upon her on this evening of 
which I write, as she stood therein the twilight with 
those soft gray eyes resting upon the face of her 
companion with a look of passionate yearning and of 
passionate pain. 

For her time, though long delayed, had come at 
last. With all the force of her strong and fiery na- 
ture she loved this man, who alone, out of all the 
many with whom she had been on terms of friendly 
intimacy, loved not her. 

“Tt is settled, then,” she said, in a low tone. “ We 
part. You leave me—and for her!” 

” Nay, my dear Agatha,” he began, in a soothing 
way. 

“Hush!” she said, imperatively. “Do not try to 
deceive me. I know all, Eltham. I know that you 
are about to marry a pretty little schoolgirl, whose 





two attractions are her wax-doll beauty and her 


wealth. Beanty like that I could not have given 
you; but wealth, fame, and love, such as your school 

girl never even dreamed of, might have been yours 
with me. But you have chosen. I say no more. 
Farewell, Eltham!” 

Why could he not love this woman? She was 
young, famous, and wealthy. Above all, she loved 
him better than he had ever been loved before—far 
better than he would ever be loved again, if he mar 
ried as he intended to do! 

Oh, reader, that was just the reason. She loved 
him too well. Had she been indifferent he would 
have been at her feet. “It spoils a man to marry 
him; it spoils a woman to love her!” says the old 
proverb. Change the noun 2nd pronoun in the last 
clause of the sentence, and 1, for one, will subscribe 
most heartily to its truth. 

Agatha Beaumont’s color rose high beneath tho 
doubting, questioning glance those bright blue eyes 
were fixing on her face. With a woman's keen in- 
stincts she read her companion’s thought, and resented 
it as only a proud and loving woman could do. 

“ Never mind discussing the question with your- 
self at this late day, Mr. Eltham Poynings,” she said 
sarcastically. “ Your fate and mine are fixed now. 
Once more—good-bye!” 

“Why need it be good-bye, Agatha?” said Pit- 
ham Poynings, in his lowest, deepest tone. Now 
that it had come to the actual farewell, he found that 
this woman had taken a stronger hold upon his life 
than he knew. “ Why need it be govod-bye, dear 





Base-hall Nine,” and “The International Four,” | 


the President of the Alumni delivered the customary | 


Agatha ? Cannot we be friends still, even 
though” 

“Even though you give toanother woman the love 
I once hoped to win! Even though you come to me, 
for a few brief moments, when you grow tired of 
| her pretty face and childish ways Even though you 

leave me and go back to her, and leave me loving 
you, hating you, almost cursing you still!” she cried 
wildly. 

“But, Agatha 

“ Take care!” she said, with a dark glance. 
have ruiued my life, and broken my heart. * Who 

| breaks, pays!’ Take care that no evil befalls you 
| through all this ; and that you may be safe from such, 
, leave me in peace—now and for ever!” 

She pressed his hand convulsively. She glanced, 
through fast gathering tears, and for the last time, at 
the grandly beautiful face that had been so fatal to 
her. She half-lifted his hand, as if she would have 
raised it to her lips ; but the next moment she dashed 

jit aside, and with a proud lift of the head turned 
away and left the room. 

Thenceforth, whatever she might feel or suffer in 
secret, the rule of Eltham Poynings over her life 
and love was, to all outward appearance, at an end, 

Mr. Poynings married in due course of time, and 
returning to the city with his youthful bride, was 
just in season to visit the debit of “ La Belle Agatha,” 
asthe newspapers called her, iu a new piece which 
had been written expressly for her. 

Her success was a magnificent one. The whole 
house rose to greet her as she was led before the cur- 
tain afterthe last act. She was nearly buried be- 
neath bouquets. And the very next day one of the 
richest meu in the city offered her his hand and 
heart, and. was refused. 


“ Yon 





junior—not handsome, it is true, but with a face that | 


however, but had gone on her lonely, though trium- | 


All this Mr. Eltham Poynings heard in silence. 

She had seen him at the theatre; she had glanced 
at him in the very moment of her triumph, but only 
as she might have glanced at a stranger. He went 
| home in a fever of remorse and jealousy, aud wrote 
| to her that night before he slept. No auswer was 
vouchsafed to his letter, though he felt sure that sho 
had read it. He called at the villa, and Agatha’s 
confidential servant, who had admitted him for six 
months or more to the boudoir, now looked him 
coolly in the face, and said that her mistress was 
“ engaged.” 

Six months went by, and he had never seen Agatha 
| except in public. One evening she did not appear 
at the theatre, as usual. The manager, coming for- 
ward, announced that “La Belle Agatha” was “ in- 
disposed,” but soon hoped to greet her friends again. 
The same announcement was made fora week, and 
other pieces were put upon the stage. At the end of 
the week the whole town was in mourning over the 
newsof Agatha’s sudden death. 

The physicians averred that she had died of 
disease of the heart, which had existed unsuspected 
for many years, and developed itself at the last with 
| frightful and fatal rapidity. And one man, hearing 
| this, smote his breast, in secret, and called himself a 

murderer !—as indeed he was. The whole fashion- 
| able world, literary and artistic, followed the coffin 
to its resting-place, and there were few dry eyes 
looking on as the first clods of earth fell, witha 
| heavy, mournful sound, upon the fast-closed lid. 

| Only one mourner was wanting in that funeral 
cortege. Eltham Poynings had left town, with his 
| young wife, the day after Agatha’s death, and was 
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now at his country seat. Many remarked upon his | 
absence. Some approved of it; some—and those the 
kinder hearted—openly condemned ! 

But it was not known—that at ten o’clock that 
night a stately*figure knelt beside that new-made 
grave, and a face, beautiful even its sorrow and 
despair, was raised to the calm night sky, wet with 
tears that flowed, alas! too late. 

“ Agatha, my love! my darling! moaned the per- 
fect lips. 

But the quiet sleeper beneath the dark-brown 
mould was, for the first time deaf, and silent, and 
gave no answer to the once beloved voice. 

“Who breaks, pays!” And Eltham Poynings, 
amid all the splendour and luxury of his daily life, 
is a sad and lonely man. His heart—what there is 
of it—lies inthe grave of the woman whom his 
coldness grieved and killed—the woman whose death 
alone lad power to teach him that he loved her. 

M. W. 8. G. 





IMPORTANCE OF VENTILATION. 

Tue lungs are made to breathe cold as well as 
warm air, indeed, air of any temperature, from zero 
to 100 deg. Fahr., just as the face is made to bear 
exposure to the external atmosphere. If they re- 
quired protection (which they do not), how could 
they be protected? Domestic animals that live out 
in the open air winter and summer, are freer from 
colds than those that live constantly in warm stables ; 
and men who are much exposed, and constantly 
breathe air at a low temperature, are less liable to 
colds and influenza than those who live constantly 
in warm rooms, Keeping a stable warm is the surest 


way for horses‘to suffer from constant colds. Dr. J. 
H. Bennett, in an article on the “Treatment of 
Consumption,” mentions two facts that aptly illus- 


trate the evils of defective ventilation. Some years 
ago he was riding in the Highlands of Scotland with 
a local proprietor, when they came upon a village of 
well-built stone houses with slated roofs, which 
strongly contrasted with the miserable hovels gene- 
rally met with. The proprietor had acted for the 
best in erecting these good, waterproof houses for 
his tenants, but they had proved more unhealthy than 
the miserable dwellings which their occupants pre- 
viously inhabited. Fever and other diseases had 
been rife among them. On examination, Dr. Ben- 
nett found that the windows were fastened, and never 
opened ; and he had no doubt that their compara- 
tive unhealthiness was owing to their being quite 
weather-tight. In the miserable hovels they pre- 
viously inhabited, if the rain of heaven came in, so 
did the pure air. 

The other fact is narrated by Professor Hind, in a 
recent work on Labrador. Consumption appears to 
be all but unknown to the natives living wild in the 
fastnesses of this desolate region, in tents made of 
spruce branches imperfectly lined with skins, and 
more or less exposed on all sides to the external air, 
although they are exposed to famine and every 
species of hardship. But when these same natives 
come down to the St. Lawrence to take a part in the 
fisheries, occupy “Well-built houses, and, being well 
paid, live in comparative luxury, most of them in 
the course of a year or two become consumptive and 
die miserably. The development of the disease, | 
under these circumstances, is the result of their living | 
in close houses in a vitiated atmosphere. 








PREMATURE INTERMENT.—A terrible story, reported 
from Agen, and attested both by a doctor and by the 
Directeur des Pompes Funébres, shows that fears of 
premature burial in France are not unfounded, in 
consequence of the law commanding interment within 
24 hours after death. A young lady of Agen died 
about a year ago, and was buried in the cemetery of 
Sainte Foi. A few days since her mother also ex- 
pired, having before her death expressed a wish to 
repose in the same coffin with her daughter. A large 
coffin was accordingly constructed to contain the two 
corpses, and the body of the young lady was exhumed. 


&c., allows the houses to be managed with something 
like regard to the well-being of the plants. With 
the aid of tiffany houses or skeleton frames or pits, 
constructed so that they will ward off a few degrees 
of frost, and a waterproof cloth, old sashes, or any- 
thing for covering that will throw off heavy rains, 
most greenhouse plants may be kept safely enough 
out of doors for some time yet, unless the weather 
should prove more unfavourable than it is. They 
will be found also to do much better under such 
shelter than crowded together too thickly in houses 
where fire heat must be used. Indeed, when plants 
have to be wintered in forcing houses and other 
places which are not always in a fit state for their 
reception at the proper time, some temporary shelter 
is indispensable to shelter the plants from the drench- 
ing rains and cold winds of autumn, and a very suit- 
able one would cost but little and would be found 
useful at most seasons. Luculias and other winter- 
flowering plants growing in the borders of the con- 
servatory must be freely exposed to light and air, in 
order to ripen the growth well, and insure a fine 
display of bloom. Also see that all plants are clear 
of thrips, for this pest is particularly active now 
wherever it is allowed to obtain a hold, especially on 
Luculias and plants in a growing state. 

An EnGuisu SprecH By A CHINAMAN.—Sing- 
man and Choy-Chew, the Chinese merchants, were 
entertained at a private banquet at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, Illinois, on the evening of Saturday, 
August 7, which was attended by leading citizens. 
Choy-Chew made the following speech :—* Eleven 
years ago I came from my home in China to seek my 
fortune in your great republic. I landed on the 
golden shore of California, utterly ignorant of your 
language, unknown to any of your people; a stranger 
to your customs and laws, and in the minds of some 
an intruder—one of that race whose presence is 
deemed a positive injury to the public prosperity. 
But, gentleman, I found both kindness and justice. 
I found that above the prejudice which had been 
formed against us there flowed a deep broad stream 
of popular equality; that the hand of friendship 
was extended to the people of every nation, and that 
even Chinamen may live, be happy, successful, and 
respected. I gathered knowledge in your public 
schools; I learned to speak as you do; to read and 
write as you do; to act and think as you do; and, 
gentlemen, I rejoice that it is so; that I have been 
able to cross this vast continent without the aid of 
an interpreter ; that here, in the heart of the United 
States, [ can speak to you in your own familiar 
speech, and tell you how much, how very much, I 
appreciate your hospitality ; how grateful I feel for 
the privileges and advantages I have enjoyed in 
your glorious country,-and how earnestly I hope 
that your example of enterprise, energy, vitality, 
and national generosity may be seen and understood, 
as I see and understand it, by our Government ” 








FACETIZ. 


* Wet, Susan, what do you think of all married 
ladies being happy ?”’ ‘‘ Why, I think there are more 
ain’t that is than there is that ain’t.”’ 

Ir is perfectly natural that physicians generally 
should have a greater horror of the sea than any- 
body else—because they are more likely to see sick- 
ness. 

Some one writes to be informed if “ round strips” 
on the railways and steamers are any more expen- 
sive than square ones. They are undoubtedly made 
square when the tickets are paid for. 

Way should the country police be instructed to 
pounce on those pests to the farmer, rabbits, on 
every opportunity ?>—Because they eat well in a—— 
We beg pardon—because they’re rabbit-ual crimi- 
nals. 

A Goop OnE To Go.—Mr. Joseph Leaver, one of 
the successful competitors for the Dunmow flitch, 
has written to a contemporary in defence of the pro- 
ceedings. He says everything was very proper, and 








It was then discovered that the winding sheet had | 


been torn open, and the right hand, which was dis- 
engaged from its folds, was deeply marked with bites. 
On the lid of the coffin were some marks made with 
the crucifix which lay on her breast, and the whole 
circumstances of the case left no doubt that the un- 
fortunate young lady had been a victim to the horrors 
of premature burial. Intense excitement prevails in 
the neighbourhood, and an official inquiry is to be 
made on the subject. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY.—Preparations 
must soon be made for bringing tender plants out of 
doors under cover. Where there is proper accommo- 


dation for these under glass there can be no use in 
keeping them out of doors late this autumn; but in 
cases where they have to be wintered in vineries, it 
is often necessary to make every possible shift to 
keep them out of deors until the state of the vines, 


he is glad that he went. Of course; he is a leaver 
| —an English one it is presumed ; and a lever is no 
| good which doesn’t go. 

A GENTLEMAN replied to a female vagrant who 
| accosted him that he never gave to beggars in the 
| street. “If I knew where your honour lived,” 
| quickly responded the woman, “I'd be after callin 

| at your house, and then I shouldn’t interfere wit 

your arrangements.” : 

“Mrs. Smiru, did you say, in hearing of my 
| little girl, that I was a great rusty cat ?”’ “No, 
|my dear Mrs. Jones, I said you were a great 
| aristocrat.” 

“? Ts plain! ’ tis plain ?” Dick musing, cried. 
“What plain, my dear?’ asked Dick’s young 
bride. ‘Your face; my love !” said Dick, and 

| sighed. 

A Goop Layrr.—An enthusiastic poultry-keeper 
writes to suggest that the Great Eastern should be 





now called the Great Hen, because it has laid so 
yy cables, and brought up some of them, too!— 
un. 
GOING NORTH. 

Nurse, after the first two hours, to Jones (who 
has taken refuge from his family in the smoking- 
carriage): ‘ Please, sir, Missis has sent you Mas- 
ter Alfred for a little bit, and wants to know if you 
will take Miss Emmy too, as she do fidget so with 
us ?’—Punch. 

WAITING FOR A GOOD OFFER. 

A bachelor being asked why he didn’t marry, 
answered: “ That the women were claiming the 
right to go to the poll, and they would soon 
claim the right to go courting, and that he was 
only waiting for a good offer.” 

AN UNMISTAKABLE HINT. 

A tiresome talker once said to a public man he 
had incontinently bored : “‘ An oyster is pleasant 
to eat, though repulsive to look at.”’ 

“ Yes, but then he knows when to shut up,’’ was 
the reply. 

ONLY A HUNDRED YEARS. 

A man hearing of another who was a hundred 
years old, said, contemptuously, “ Pshaw! what a 
fuss about nothing! Why, if my eee were 
alive, he would be a hundred and fifty years old.” 

A NOVEL EXCUSE FOR STEALING APPLES. 

A boy who had stolen some apples was forgiven 
for the rather ingenious manner in which he excused 
himself. The schoolmaster asking him what he had 
to say for himself, the urchin replied : 

“The apples were Tom’s ; I don’t know how he got 
them ; and now the’re mine, and he don’t know how 
I got them.” 

A MISER’S REQUEST. 

A poor man once came to a miser, and said : 

“T have a favour to ask.” 

‘* So have I,” said the miser, grant me the first.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ My request is,” said the miser, “ that you ask 
me for nothing.” 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

A clergyman in speaking of a certain class of rich 
men, said that “It would be as impossible to make 
Christians out of them as to make @ grist mill out 
of a cart load of cooper’s shavings.” 

He also said it would be as impossible for a hypo- 
crite to get to Heaven, as “for a man to fall 30 feet 
through-a briar bush, without scratching.” 

AS WISE AS A GOOSE. 

A gentleman asked a shepherd “‘whether that river 
might be passed over or not.” 

“Yes,” said he—but upon trying, he flounced over 
head and ears. 

“ Why, you rogue !” says he, “did you not tell 
me it might be passed over ?”’ 

“* Indeed, sir,’’ says he, “‘I thought so; for my 
geese go over and back again every day, and I did 
not doubt but you were as wise as a goose.” 

FAT OR STOUT. 

“ Mamma,” said Master Harry, “ how fat Amelia 
has grown !” 

* Yes,” replied his mother, “ but don’t say ‘ fat,’ 
dear, say ‘ stout.’ 

At the dinner-table on the following day, Henry 
was askedif he would take fat. ‘ No, thank you,’ 
said Harry, “ I’ll take stout.” 

His mother leaned back in her chair with surprise. 

GETTING ON THEIR LEGS. 

‘¢ What news to-day ?” said a merchant to his friend 
lately. 

- What news ?” responded the other. “ Nothing, 
only times are getting better—people are getting on 


their legs again.’ 

“On Toate lags ?”’ said the first. ‘‘ I don’t see how 
you can make that out.” 

“‘ Why, yes,” replied the other, “folks that used 
to ride are obliged to walk now. Is notthat getting 
on their legs again ?” 

AN IRISHMAN’S ADVICE TO A LAWYER. 

A man was helping Mr. Blank, a lawyer, to get 
a safe into his office one day, and not being ac- 
quainted with the article, inquired what it was 
for. 

“To prevent papers and other articles which are 
placed in it from being burned in case of fire,”’ said 
Mr. B. i 

“ An’ sure, will nothing ever burn that is put in 
that thing ?”’ 

“ No. ”> 


“ Well; thin, yer honour, 
gettin’ into that same thing w 
SPECTACLES. t 
“T amin quest of a pair of spectacles,’ said an 
old lady, the other day, to the clerk of a metro- 
litan hotel; ‘(and a gentleman told me to call 
ere.” " 
“Spectacles, madam!” exclaimed the astonished 
clerk ; ‘‘ why, we don’t keep spectacles!” 
“Oh, yes you do,” said a wag, who evidently had 


e’d better be afther 
in ye die.” 
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smelt the joke; “‘ you keep a good stock of ’em next 
door!” (a theatre). 

The clerk smiled, the audience roared, and the 
poor old lady stood dumfoundered. But, the wag ex- 
claimed: ‘“ You see, madame, the spectacles won’t 
be on exihibition until evening. Doors open at 
half-past seven; spectacles to commence at eight.” 

The old lady went away very angry. 

NO GREAT LOSS. 

An old bachelor, picking up a book, exclaimed, 
upon seeing a wood-cut representing a man kneel- 
ing at the feet of a woman: . 

“‘ Before I would kneel to a woman I would encircle 
my neck with a rope and stretch it.” And then, 
turning to a young woman, he inguired, “ Do you 
not think it would be the best thing I could do ?” 

“It would undoubtedly be the best for the woman,’’ 
was the sarcastic reply. 

A NEW RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. 

At a recent naval court-martial the following 
dialogue is said to have taken place between one of 
the witnesses and the Court: 

“ Are you a Catholic ?”” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Are you a Protestant ?”” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What are you, then ?” 

“ Captain of the foretop.” 

PLUMP AND PLAIN. 

‘‘ Your wife’s fat, but she’s not handsome, Smith.” 

“Well, Jones, that’s expressing your opinion 
plump and plain, anyhow.” 

“ You are right, Smith, that’s exactly my notion ; 
she’s very plump and plain.” 

Ir may not be generally known that there is a sure 
remedy for the toothache by taking into the palm of 
the right hand a certain root—to wit, that of the 
aching tooth. 

LONDON ARABS. 

To an explanation of the difficulties in the way of 
inducing poor people to send their children to school 
this note is appended by an amateur district visitor : 

“The master of a certain school has to let 
the children out in time to pick the pockets of the 
people leaving church, or else lose them.” 

WHO INDEED ? 

At Leamington, the other day, a policeman was 
fined £5 for stealing fruit. On the following Mon- 
day, another policeman was sentenced to a month’s 

A day or 
ismissed for 


imprisonment for being drunk on du 
so previously, a third had been 
drunkenness, and a fourth committed for trial 1 


stealing rum. Mr. Bruce must look to this. 
things go on at this rate, all the guardians of the 
public morals will soon be in prison; and who will 
look after thieves then ? 

A DOSE OF QUILLS. 

“The Report of the Porcupine Expedition will be 
published shortly.’”-—What do we want with more 
porcupines ? Why send e itions in search of 
them? Are there not enough already for all our 
wants in the Zoological Gardens? This mysterious 
announcement makes us as “ fretful”’ as the por- 
cupine itself, nor is the irritation lessened by read- 
ing in the course of the same paragraph that “ Dr. 
Carpenter is now at Stornoway, preparing to re-ex- 
amine his ‘ warm and cold areas.’ ”’ 

We have seen hedgehogs in kitchens, we have 
heard of policemen being found in areas, but never 
before have we either seen or h of porcupines 
in such close neighbourhood to our front doors and 
windows.—Punch. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Curr Miupew on RoskEs.—The application 
of soot, dusted over the plants in pots, not only des- 
troys the mildew, butimproves the colour of the roses. 

DIRECTIONS FOR SEA BATHING.—As a grand ge- 
neral rule, we expect, the utility of a sea-bath is in- 
versely as the time spent in taking it. This applies 
at least to the majority of bathers as they arrivo on 
our coasts, fatigued with pleasure or work. By de- 
grees they can spend more and more time in the 
water; but at first the bath should consist in one 
plunge. If it be taken in the early morning, a cup 
of hot tea, coffee, or milk, with a little bread, should 
be disposed of on getting up, and at least half-an- 
hour should intervene between the bath and break- 
fast. The best time for the dip, no doubt, is about 
noon, when the breakfast has been digested, and the 
luncheon is in prospect. If the bath be not long 
continued, it may be repeated with advantage every 
day, the weather being appropriate. A variety of 
instruction is often offered about sea-bathing, but we 
believe that the points suggested are all that are 
Very essential. 

A New Metuop or Maxine Icz.—An ice and 
cold-produeing machine has been invented by Franz 
Windhausen, Brunswick. The action of the machine 


; The machines require no chemicals, nothing being 
| used in them but water and atmospheric air. They 








is based on the principle of producing cold and warmth | 
by the expansion and compression of atmospheric air, 
which is accomplished by means of mechanical power. 


may be wrought by steam, water, or wind, and they 
produce from 100 to 1,000 lbs. of ice per hour, accord- 
ing to size, at a cost of from 2d. to 5d. per 100 lb.; 
this difference resulting from the varying prices of 
fuel and the mode of working chosen. One of their 
uses is to cool rooms, cellars, theatres, hospitals, com- 
partments of ships, &c. 

BREAD WITHOUT FLovr.—A method has been dis- 
covered of making bread without grinding the corn, 
and a patent has been taken out for the process. It 
is said that, whereas in the process of making bread 
from flour there is much waste, so that 1001b. of 
grain yield only 1121b. of bread, according to the 
new process 100 1b. of grain will produce 145 lb. or 
150 1b. of bread. The new bread is not only increased 
in quantity, but is also said to be of better quality. 
According to the old process much of the gluten was 
decomposed and lost in the heat of grinding. It is 
preserved when grinding is unnecessary; and the 
new mode of fermentation contributes greatly to the 
whiteness of the bread. 


BETROTHED. 
Hap I met thee in thy beauty, 
When my heart and hand were free, 
When no other claimed the duty 
Which my soul would yield to thee; 
Had I woo’d thee, had I won thee, 
Oh, how blest had been my fate! 
But thy sweetness hath undone me— 
I have found thee—but too late! 


For to one my vows were plighted 
With a faltering lip and pale ; 
Hands our cruel sires united, 

Hearts were deem’d of slight avail! 
Thus my youth’s bright morn o’ershaded, 
Thus betrothed to wealth and state, 
All Love’s own sweet prospects faded— 

I have found thee—but too late! 


Like the fawn that finds the fountain 
With the arrow in his breast ; 

Or like light upon the mountain, 
Where the snow must ever rest, 

Thou hast known me—but forget me, 
For I feel what ills await ; 

Oh! ’tis madness to have met thee— 


To have found thee—but too late! 0, H. 


GEMS. 


Every man carries about him a touchstone, if he 
will make use of it, to distinguish substantial gold 
from superficial glittering, truth from appearances. 

Ovr being miserable or not miserable when we 
fall into misfortunes depends on the manner in which 
we have enjoyed prosperity. 

Tue best temper of minds desireth good name and 
true honour; the lighter, popularity and applause ; 
the more depraved, subjection and tyranny. . 

OvuTWARD accidents conduce much to fortune, but 
chiefly the mould of a man’s fortune is in his own 
hands. 

GENEROUS and magnanimous minds are readiest 
to forgive ; it is a weakness and impotency of mind 
to be unable to forgive. 

DEFER not charities till death; for he that doth so, 
is rather liberal of another man’s than of his own. 











STATISTICS. 


Toxsacco.—A total quantity of 49,016,585 Ib. un- 
manufactured tobacco was imported into the United 
Kingdom during the past year, 28,708,262 lb. of 
which came from the United States, 648,203 Ib. 
from the Hanse Towns, 5,852,258 Ib. from Holland, 
875,044 lb. from Greece, 3,502,956 lb. from Turkey 
Proper, 4,748,768 lb. from the Philippine Islands, 
212,320 lb. from Japan, 248,644 lb. from Cuba, 
2,287,415 lb. from New Granada, and 1,937,706 lb. 
from other countries. No unmanufactured tobacco 
was imported into this country from Uruguay or 
the countries of the Argentine Confederation in 
1867 or 1868, and there is a total diminution of im- 
ports in 1868 as compared with the previous year 
amounting to 8,569,702 Ib. Comparative statistics 
indicate an increase of imports from New Granada, 
the hay aay Islands, and Turkey Proper, and a 
decrease from the Hanse Towns, the United States, 
Holland, and Japan. 

Some Errects or ComsustTion.—It is asserted 
that one hour after the gas of London is lighted the 
air is deoxidised as much as if 500,000 people had 
been added to its population. During the com- 


as well as carbonic acid ; in cold weather we see it 
condensed on the windows. By the burning of gas 
twenty-four hours in London more water is pro- 
duced than would supply a ship laden with emi- 
grants on a voyage from Hngland to Australia. 

Tue SupPLY oF CHAMPAGNE.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Rheims has just published a table of 
the trade in effevescing wines since 1144 down to 
April, 1869. The document shows that the general 
movement, which was only nine millions of bottles 
in the former year, is now not less than twenty-two 
millions. Im this total figure the consignments 
made by one maker to another in the departments, 
in the present year amounted to six millions of 
bottles; nevertheless, the fact remains that 
15,914,690 have been sent from Champagne— 
namely, 12,810,194 to foreign countries, and 
3,104,496 in France. In twenty-five years foreign 
consumers have received from Champagne 
187,693,990 bottles of effervescing wine. The expor- 
tations follow an ascensional and uninterrupted 
march. The same cannot exactly be said of the 
home trade, which varies from year to year, but 
which always maintains itself, on an average, at 
three millions of bottles. 





A NEGRO woman, 119 years old, is living near Al- 
bany, Kentucky. 

THE Mexican army, it is said, is henceforth to be 
filled up by enlistment instead of conscription. 

THE vacant office of Garter King at Arms is to be 
given to Mr. Harrison, the Windsor Herald. 

Tue British Association will meet next year at 
Liverpool, under the presidency of Professer Huxley. 

It appears that the ironclad turret-ship Cerberus 
will require considerable alterations before she can 
leave for Melbourne. 

A RE-ARRANGEMENT of the arms and armour in 
the Tower has been undertaken by Mr. Plenche, and 
will be completed in a few days. 

Tue American newspapers express great satisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the Oxfcrd and Har- 
vard boat race was conducted. 

MapDAME OLYMPE AUDONARD, a French authoress, 
has challenged M. de Villemesant, of the Figaro, to 
a duel, feeling herself aggrieved by an article in 
that journal. 

Hearts ADVERTISED FOR.—A young man ad- 
vertises for a situation as son-in-law in a respecta- 
ble family. Would have no objection, he says, to go 
a short distance into the country. 

Tue standard for Don Carlos, now in Paris, and 
which the Pretender hopes to hoist over the palace 
at Madrid, is of silk, and was executed by the wife 
of Don Carlos, aided by six distinguished Spanish 
ladies. 

Tue Dean of Windsor has done away with a 
greatscandal. He has issued notice that St. George’s 
Chapel will in future be open to visitors every week- 
day from twelve till four, and that the officials are 
forbidden to receive any gratuity. 

A LETTER fron. Ohio announces the discovery of 
an extensive belt of coal, six miles in width, extend- 
ing through several counties in that state, and also 
a deposit of iron ore, sufficiently promising to raise 
expectations of a large development of manufactur- 
ing industry. : 

ARCHERY CoNTEsTs.—Bowood, the seat of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, was'the scene of an archery 
contest, under the auspices of the South Wilts Club, 
on the 31st ult., when the champion prizes of tho 
year, awarded for the greatest aggregate scores made 
at all the meetings, were adjudged to Mr. E. W. 
Hussey and Miss Wyld. On the first inst. the Lady 
Paramount’s prizes to the Stour Vale Archers, at 
Blandford, were won by Miss E. H. Parke and Mr. 
Brymer. The Challenge Medals to the Cheshire Bow- 
men have been awarded to Miss K. Baton and Major 
Cotton, from 240 arrows shot by the former, during 
the season, at 60 and 50 yards; and by the latter, 
during the same period, at 80 and 60 yards. The 
lady scored 483 with 135 hits, and the gentleman 556. 
The competitions took place on the society’s ground 
at Hoo Green, and score prizes were won, at the last 
meeting, Miss Helen Jemmett, 236, from 52 hits ; and 
by Major Cotton, 301, from 69 hits; five dozen ar- 
rows being shot by each at the usual distances. The 
Golden Challenge Badge of the Kimbolton Archers 
has been won by Mrs. Frederick Welstead; and a 
prize, given by Lady Glyn, the patroness of the An- 
glesea Society, for the highest gross score of the 
2ason, has been adjudged to Misy Fox, 724, who also 
retains the challenge badge of her club. On Satur- 
day, the Mersey Bowmen shot in Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool, for two prizes for best golds, which were ob= 





bustion of oil, tallow, gas, &c., water is produced 


tained by Miss Wiseman and Mr. J. Keyworth, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





” 


RoKEewoov.—For “ parts” read “ pints. 

A. C. (Cork).—You can obtain the information from any 
wholesale newsvendor in your neighbourhood. 

Janes Price.—Wandsworth Meeting House 
first: place of worship for Dissenters in England, 
opened in 1572. 

J. R. S.—We think you must be mistaken. We have 
never seen the verses before. Our answers to correspon- 
dents only appear in these columns. 

M. J. A.—Apply personally to a stage-manager, or 
better still, take a few lessons of a ballet-imuster, who 
will then, very likely, procure for you what you <lesire. 

Dante. Forser.—The Scientific Review is published by 
Messrs. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, London. A note 
to the editor, addressed to the care of his publishers, 
would doubtless find him. 

H. GuesHam.— Whatever may be said in favour of early 
marriages, eighteen, in a gentleman, is certainly too 
young an age at which to enter into so responsible a con- 
‘lition. Wait a bit; and in the meantime improve your 
position as much as you can. 

J. D.—Candlelight, or light from a lamp which burns 
vegetable oil, is much less injurious to the eyesight than 
either gas or paraphine. For nightwork give us a pair 
of old-fashioned wax candles. 

Mary Drxow hopes to hear of her missing brother 
through the medium of our columns. If ‘Thomas 'leas- 
dale should read this, he is requested to cominunicate 
with his sister. Her address is Fuse Hill, Carlisle. 

Jack Buvr.—The prescription given in our journals 
Number 330, in answer to “Sebastopol,” is the very re- 
medy you require. It isa specific for inflammation, of 
the parts you refer to, produced by cold. For the medi- 
caments apply to your chemist. 

Scyrtue.—To make a decoction of sarsaparilla: Take of 
the root itself, two ounces; of sassafras, one ounce ; of 
gum guaicum, one ounce; and of liquorice root, half an 
ounce ; place the whole in two quarts of water, simmer 
gently till the quantity is reduced to three pints. 

A Very Op SusscrinEn.—We are sorry to decline your 
verses eutitled ‘*‘ Harvest Home.” They would require 
a great deal of alteration and amendment before they 
would be in a state to be presentable to our subscribers 
generally. 

Otrver’s Prt.—Of course there is no harm in going to 
the theatre alone if your intended is so much engayed, 
but it would be judicious to make your visits as seldom 
as possible. Ask your brother. 

Ox,invo.—You should go out more. Men area sort 
of moving plants, and like trees receive a great part of 
their nourishment from the air. If they keep too much 
at home they pine. 

Susuasan.—We do not see why you should be offended 
or deem the lady unduly proud in receiving your advances 
coldly, The fact that two young persons live in conti- 
guous villas does not constitute an introduction, more 
especially as they are of opposite sexes. 

J. I. C. A.—We are unable to give = the address you 
require. If we mistake not, Sir S. Baker accompanied 
the Prince of Wales on his recent expedition up the Nile, 
some three months back. He did not, however, return 
with the prince; but is, we think, still pursuing his ex- 
plorations. 

Nep Craripes.—The solution to which you refer is to 
be applied with a toothbrush. Practice will, no doubt, 
remove the giddiness of which you complain. As to 
your ability to dance or swim, professors of these accom- 
plishments will give you an opinion after you have re- 
ceived a few lessons at their hands. Young’s Rudiments 
of Arithmetic and Key, in “ Weale’s Series,” are good 
works. The price of each is eighteenpence. 

B. E.—1. We do not answer our correspondents through 
the post-office. 2. The case of personal chastisement by 
a father of a youth over eighteen has never come under 
our notice. 3. The father has legal power over a son until 
the latter attains the age of twenty-one years. 4 and 5. 
The chastisement must be reasonable. To us it appears 
monstrous to resort to such correction as you speak of 
after fourteen years of age. 

Lovis8.—To obtain a receipe for any particular object 
is only half the battle. Care is requisite in the admix- 
ture of the materials, and in the application of them for 
the pas required. We think you had better make a 
perso: request to some professor of the art in order to 
obtain the chauge of colour you desire ; of course you 


was the 
It was 





will take care to apply to someone of known respectabi- 
lity. The process requires great skill and attention in 
order to prove effectual. 

Saran Hawns.--The fees in connection with the con- 
tract of marriage may be roughly stated as follows: By 
special licence, fifty pounds ; by ordinary licence, fifty 
shillings; by banns, fifty pence. Some of the fees are 
discretionary, and vary with the condition in life of the 
parties. 

ALFRED WaLLace.—The difference between rising every 
morning at six and at eight amounts, in the course of 
forty years, to 29,200 hours, or three years, one hundred 
and twenty-one days, and sixteen hours, which are equal 
to eight hours a day for exactly ten years, 

W. A. Tixxer.—The lines on the British Constitution 
are smart enough, but we think we have seen them be- 
fore somewhere. “‘ Do you Remember” is poor stuff; 
it forms a marked contrast to the former, and surely 
could not have emanated from the cameauthor. The 
other lines are pregnant with asentiment which we think 
is not quite correct. 

Darry Dowy.—l, You should consult the house-sur- 
geon at the hospital nearest to you, or any chemist would 
sell youa suitable mixture. Someone must second you 
before you can get a prescription. 2. The best way to 
improve your handwriting is to practise every day. e 
more work you get through every day the sooner will 
your style be improved. 

Mavup.—The marriage of second cousins is quite lawful. 
So, indeed, is the marriage of first cousins. The pro- 
hibited degrees are all which are: under the fourth de- 
gree, except in the ascending and descending lines. First 
cousins are in the fourth degree, and therefore may 
marry ; a nephew and great aunt, or niece and great uncle 
are also in the fourth degree and may intermarry ; and 
though a man may not marry his grandmother, it is cer- 
tinly true that he may marry her sister. 

Lavy Barzara.—It would not be rude in the slightest 
degre to write for the book, and it would not appear at 
allas if you distrusted the honesty of your friend. A 
great many people who would not willingly wronga person 
of a farthing, have a pernicious habit of forgettin to re- 
turn books which they have borrowed. It is done through 
thoughtlessness, no doubt, but it often tends to grave 
misapprehensions, It would be better to speak than to 
write, 

THE GARDEN. 


Small for my garden is the place ; 

Would it were larger, yet much grace 
May in it be enshrined ; 

And some most beautiful blest flowers, 

‘Through sunny and through starry hours 
Dearer to heart and mind. 


Joy can be pictured in the rose 

From morning's call to day’s calm close, 
And sweet domestic love 

Can in the sacred myrtle shine 

With beauty quiet and divine, 
Fed from the clime above. 


The violet = speak A. heart 
‘That never takes a no 
In selfish cloudy ~~ rape 
The evergreen a symbol make 
Of lasting wort.: for virtue’s sake, 
Through a strong, earnest life. W.R. W. 


GorBats.—For ringworm: The head to be washed twice 
a day with soft soap and warm soft water; when dried 
the places to be rubbed with a piece of linen rag dip 
in ammonia from gas tar ; the patient should take a little 
sulphur and treacle, or some other gentle aperient ev ery 
moreing ; brushes and combs should be washed every 
day, and the ammonia kept tightly corked. 


S. V. W.—1l. Yes, we are decidedly of opinion that in 
the event of a rupture between Austria and Prussia 
France would side with the former. The cloud we be- 
lieve comes from the Kast, and is assuming greater pro- 
portions as it travels westward. 2. Austria is stronger 
—_ than before she went to war with her powerful neigh- 

jour. 


HovsEwiret.—The laying out of a table must greatly 
depend upon the natureof the dinner or supper, the taste 
of the host, the description of the company, and the ap- 
pliances possessed. It would be useless therefore to lay 
down specific rules. The whiteness of the tablecloth, 
the clearness of the glass, the polish of the plate and the 
judicious distribution of or tal groups of fruits and 
flowers, are matters desiring the utmost attention, 

CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLER.—We believe that, to a great 
extent, the custom is obsolete, but it may still exist in 
certain districts and among oid rs of epicurean tastes. 
As you are a young man we would advise you to be firm 
in your determinationand limit your requirements strictly 
to the amount allowed for expenses. You are by no means 
justified in aes e mn your to keep up a bad 
practice ruinous to health and pocket because it i 
* rule of the road.” are oe 

Jenny Grecory.—As to the sin » We recom: 
that you should take a series of min from psormpoms 
fessed master or mistress. The improvement in spelli 
ean be accomplished by your own unaided exertions i 
you have sufficie mt perseverance. Select some standard 
author’s work and copy a portion of itevery day. As you 
write so nicely it only requires some in on your 
part to learn to spell correctly. A farmer is nota trades- 
man. As to which of the two would take precedence of 
the other we cannot say,as we are unacquainted with 
their means. mt fom ye farmer, that is, a farmer = 
sessed of freehold land, entitling him to vote for a ht 
of the shire, above a tradesman ing not 
such land. Mr. Briggs was murdered on J 9, 1864, and 
the execution of his murderer, Franz Muller, took place 
on the lith of the following November. 

CuzLsea.—You are correct. Napoleon Bonaparte had 
the advan of being born to a private and humble for- 
tune. In later days he had e weakness of wishing 
to add to his crowns and badges the ptions of aris- 
tocracy ; but he knew his debt to austere education, 
and made no secret of his contempt for the born kings 








and for the “ hereditary asses” as he styled the Bour 
bons. He said that in their exile “they had learned no- 
thing and forgotten nothing.” 

PuHILiv.—We are afraid that the friendship was too sud 
denly made to last long without some misunderstanding- 
You ask our opinion as to whether you should accept hi 
proposal to take a house between you. For both your 
sakes, and for the comfort of your respective wives, we 
should advise you to do nothing of the sort. 

Mary Oeitvy.—It is your cousin’s duty to declare his 
intentions to your father. Upon a subject so serious as 
marriage we would advise you to communicate at once 
with your parents. Explain to your lover your wishes on 
the subject, and if he will not “ break the ice,” do you. 
You are in a difficult position, and from it you must re- 
solutely and promptly free yourself. ‘The love will be all 
the sweeter when it obtains the approval of your friends. 

A Constant Susscriser (Bromley) should adopt some 
more precise signature. St. Patrick arrived in Ireland 
about the bye of our Lord, 432. He is supposed to have 
introduced Christianity into that country. He IL.’s 
mission was of a more warlike nature, and occurred some 
seven hundred years later. It was in a.p. 1171, that 
Henry II. received the ho: of the princes of the coun- 
try near Waterford. Your dwriting is good enough 
for anything, but your lettercontaius two orthographical 
errors. 

PorrtanpD.—Assuming that there was no marriage set- 
tlement, all the money became the property of the hus- 
band immediately upon marriage. From the tenour of 
your question we suppose the husband died without a 
wiil ; in which case, as he left no children, one-half of his 
property, after the payment ‘of his debts and his funeral 
expenses, belongs to his widow. The other half belongs 
to the father of the intestate. If the father be dead, the 
mother, brothers, and sisters of the intestate would take 
equal shares of the moiety. Therefore, the brother in 
your case has a claim if his father be dead. 


Texas.—l. Certainly, you are a subscriber. 2. The 
guardians have the power to elect in which they will 
administer relief. They can apply the v Work ouse 
Test,” as itis called. But there a power above them, 
that is the justices of the , and two justices can 
order a summons to be served on the i directing 
them to show cause why out-door relief should not be be- 
stowed upon an aged person. .But we hope that you may 
be spared from ing this extreme course. Possibly, if 
the case you referr d to were temperately put before the 
guardians by some influential and judicious friend, they 
would comply with what you consider is a proper request. 
8. There are twenty‘four superficial inches in a piece six 
inches long and four inches broad. 4. The damage done 
by rioters usually falls upon the county rate. In excep- 
tional cases it might be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 

N. W. R.—The common scarlet geranium, in the lan- 
guage of flowers, signifies “‘ stupidity.” The. learned in 
this lore give an anecdote concerning de Stael 
to t for the ‘iation of this pretty flower with 
a quality so undesirable. It is said that in conversing 
with a young officer of prepossess: exterior, Madame 
de Stael said a thousand flattering thin 
did not deign even a i - The lady then posed him 
with some ordinary but very pertinent questions, to 
which his answers were remarkably silly. Whereupon 
Madame de Stael thus addressed him: ‘‘ Indeed, sir, you 
age = my gard a? th eee me a ere 
by bringing me morning a ranium, but 
ft him take that flower back.” “And why so?” re- 
joined the simpleton. “ Because,” said the lady, ‘‘ when 
you look at the ——. it is pleasant to the eye, but 











press it ever so slightly and its effusions are most taint 
and unpleasant.’ 


J.T.,@ young gentleman of twenty, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young ! of seventeen. 

Maups S. dark hair, dark eyes, cheerful, domesticated, 
and thirty-three. Respondent must be about the same 


 Canar anp Loursa (two sisters.)—‘‘ Carry” twenty, 
ase height, fair. ‘‘ Louisa” twenty-two, medium 

eight, fair. 
vaine T, amiable, domesticated, fair, very pretty, 
anda Veni Will have £2,000 on her wedding 
day. ishes for a carte de visite. 

'T. Broaptown (a perfumer and fancy stationer), thirty, 
5 ft. 10 in., and 1501. a-year. ng must have 
— income or a few hundred pounds to help him on in 

usiness. 

Extaand Nerrrze.—* Ella,” nineteen, a perfect blonde, 
tall, petite, musical, and very beautiful, with a loving dis- 

sition, and a whole heart. Respondent must be tall, 

k, handsome, a Catholic, and possess at least from 

four to five hun: a-year. Wishes toexchange cartes de 
visite. “Nettie,” sixteen, dark, short, with a lovin 
heart. Respondent must be good tempered. She woul: 
prefer a mi but is not particular. 

A. M. BR. is respo: to by—“* W. S. Baines,” twenty- 
seven, dark hair and auburn whiskers, medium height, 
and most affectionate ; is desirous of an interview. 


Amy R., twenty-two, tall, fair complexion, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. jpondent 
must be a good mechanic, tall, and of a good disposition. 


Herta, seventeen, dark, rather short. Respondent 
must be a clerk, either fair or dark ; but his age must not 
exceed thirty. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, S 

a ail Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are = removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect ; and where an 


aperient is uired nothing can be better adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 


any Chemist. 


“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, 


A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE, 
PRICE £3 10s. 
J. and H. KEYWORTH and 00., 85, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has ally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves'incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings cau be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these médica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 


THE VOICE AND THROAT. 


Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to 
sing is produced by 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. 
Testimonial (No. 845) from Jenny Linp, June 22, 
1847: “ ‘These Lozenges give a bell-like clearness to 
the Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 
Increase the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the 
voice, : 
“The Great Vance” writes: “I find them very 
beneficial,”"—Testimonial the 4087th. 
In boxes, 6d., 1s., and 28. 6d., post free, by Miues 
Doucuty, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, 
and of your family Chemist. 











HENRY CHATWIN 
Manufacturer of 
PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- 
TOISESHELL 
TEA CADDIES, CARD 
CASES, MATCH 
BOXES, &c., 
Ornamental Inlayer 
AND TABLET MAKER. 
WORK BOXES, 
And Goods in suitable 
sizes for Foreign Markets 
a on hand. 

30, DARWIN STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 

. PA by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

ld by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 


.| any Chemist. 








PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin 
Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning ) 
Grey, and by roag application restores 
Grey Hair to its original colour, 
imparting to it a beautiful clean, 
: glossy eT 4 
n cut c 8 
bottles, 2s. ries 


NICOLL, 
Hair Cutter 


To H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 
11, AIR-ST., 
REGENT STREET. 


HAIR RESTORED 
And Baldness Prevented by 
NICOLL’S 


Electric Hair Regenerator 
One application prevents the hair from 
falling off, and by its use the short weak 
hair on the head apparently bald, commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each. 4 
‘Prepared by Nicoxt, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wale 


“No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 


t 
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, Air Street, Regent Street. 


SYRIAN LIQUID 
HATR DYE 
Sold in cases, 38. 6d: 


NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTUR 


< 


Post Office Orders payable G. Nicoxt, 11 








FREE FROM SMELL. 
Warranted not to Stai the Skin. 





For giving a B 
Golden Shade to Hair of any colour 


NIiICOLL’S 
THE HAIR DYED IN ONE MINUTE 
Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. each.—Prepared by 
NICOLL, Hatz Cutter To H.R.H. THE Prince or WALES 


Inventor of the “ TRICHANOPHRON ” for the Hair. 


CELEBRATED 
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INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


STBARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL 





RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in fhe curative 
treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, aod the ‘Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the \ 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
+» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s.6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ° 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to J 


New Patent Elastic Stockings 


'| The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices'4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


N WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


, Knee-Caps, &ec. 





J. H. SANDWELL, 
WATCH, SEAL AND COPPER- 
PLATE ENGRAVER, 
PRINTER,, &c. 


_ Watches and Jewellery repaired on the shortest no- 
tice. Orders by post punctually attended to. 


Address: No. 
ENWELL, E.C. 


£2 128. 6d. 


OHN WRENN AND COMPANY, 
10 and 11, St. George’s Crescent 
(Tor or Lorp Street). 
Have on hand an ImmMENsE Varrery of Materials for 
the present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at the price 
quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz.:— 


9, WYNYATT STREET, CLERK- 





WINSLOW’S | 


ers.—Are you broken of your rest by a sick child, suffering with the 


4 pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs, WixsLow’s 
} Soorntxe Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfoctly harmless ; 


awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- 

i commended by medical men, it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens 
vali the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
remedy for dysentry and diarrhcea, whether arising from teething or other causcs. 

| sure and ask for Mrs. Wixstow’s Soornine Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, 


New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. | 
Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. | : 


Be 








TROUSERS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s, 6d.; COATS, 30s. 
N.B.—No Macuises USED, ALL GARMENTS BEING 
MApE By Hann. 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 

__ In great variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 
N.B.—Royal Naval Cadets’ and Mercantile Marine 
Apprentices’ Complete Outfits on the 
shortest notice. 


CARPETS. 


UPER BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDER- 
minster, Dutch, Venetian,- Printed Felt, and 
Stair Carpets, in the Newest Patterns, excellent in 
quality and. low in price, at W. HAMILTON'S, 
45, Ship Street, Brighton, Manpfacturer of every 
desoriptlow of Bedding and Upholstery Goods. 





Shirts made to Measure: a Perfect Fit guaranteed. 


N.B. Tapestry Carpets, 2s. 5d. per yard. 


Fh NAC ETE ATR EL BET ROT 





OMALINES! COMALINES! COMALINES! 

Sold in Bristol by 8. BURDGE (late Ponting), 

High Street; and by the principal Chemists and Per- 
fumers every where. 

Wholesale European Depot, 19, Bartholomew Close, 
London, E. 0.—J. B. and E. A. CURLEY and CO., 
Sole Proprietors. 

J. SEARLE, Perfumer an‘ Hair Dresser, 42, Brad 
Street, Bristol. 


PES EPR SOE RRM! IIT 


























NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. Cite ‘aerate 
GUA cen g eengeipme eggs human hair to 2 st 

its Ne ee iat tho ald Fe. 

GOSNE & 00. have at 
one of the eminent “succeeded in -per- 
fecting thia Wonderful liquid. It i¢ now off 


the public in & more concentrated form, and & aidwer REN'S 7 <A ae 
ee Sold in bottles, 8s. each; also 5s.,7s. 6d., and | 2 i ashi ~A 





a most 
5s. each, including brash.—Red Bull Wharf, Angel THREAD W . 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Louden, EO. ah BS nigh ok dhildre i Sold fa 7 ee : ~ 
Single Uetls ey on receipt of postage stamps for cecil newt id and ; 
or Post Office er. stamps. 


















KEATING’S INSECT D: FLEAS BUGEO OAOHES, Beir, 
NO. GOSNELL & CO,s CHERRY TOOTH ANTS, MOSQUITOES, M DESTROYING PO Ras 
J PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth less to animal life. Imgeet eae eee Phokote fete 


Powder, gives the Teeth s pearl-like whiteness, pro- 
teote the sete most effectually from decay, and im- for 12 Postage Stamps, 
parts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 64. 


Sane also in bottles, with bellows, 1s. 6. and 3,. 2 
The any a respectable Che a ee A & 
MAS KEATING, 4 . PAUL'S CH AnD, 26. 4 y 


WHELPTON’S >» *:: £§ 
VEGETABLE PURIFYIN G PILLS . 


Have for more than 30 years proved their in Disoases of Hoad} Chést, ver, ian a Digesti 
Geppen: se an lor Ei: ot the Diced tnd a al Beat Ugapision bab of ab ta Teant Diewt 


Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 734, 18. 134., and 2s. 94. each, by 


G. WHELPTION & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London,’ 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS ‘AND MEDICINE I ead 


Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, 


LIF E  anp FASHION, ee 
PART tll, FOR OCTOBER, 
‘WITH LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE LATEST FASHIONS, NEEDLEWORK 
PATTERNS, AND STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF — 




















1 the Uno. A new illustrated story of powerful dramatic interest. 
2.—Waiting for Luck. the author of “The Twin Beauties.” 
8.—Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart’s Content.” 
4.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated stor, "y of enthralling attraction. 
5.—One a of Gold. By the author of “ Evelyn’s Plot;” (conclusion). 


6.—The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry; Kovociasion 
7.—Singers and their Voices. Love », Coq we must Love. 
8.—Woman’s Figure.. Mrs. Thorne. Human . Rosamond Ashleigh. The Queen ai Aberfoyle. Ladybirds, _— Brown. The Waist of the Period. 
phe Marriage Vow. S The Lost Sapphire. Fashions for October, &c 
ILLUSTRATIONS. : 
1.—The Angel Gabriel; by Paul Delaroche. 2.—lIlfracombe. 3.—Clovelly, Devonshire. 4.—Love—the Ruler ; by Rietachel. 5. tay. —— 
FASHIONS. 


1.—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. 2.—Guipure Netting, . Toilettes, Contes A ssi Edging, teas Redtiag. fy 
Head Dresses, Wool Work, &c. y 
MUSIC. 


“y 
1.—The Blind Boy to his Mother; Ballad, composed by Robert Guylott: 2.—La Belle Eugenie ; Valse, composed by Walter Sidney. 3.—Love's Power; 
Cavatina, by Robert Guylott. 4.—The Royal Galop Polka ; composed by Harvey Lee. ‘ 


41) 
’ 
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ALSO ON SALE. 
PART I, OF LIFE 4ND FASHION, FOR AUGUST, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


PART Il, FOR SEPTEMBER, WITH RUPRLEMEN 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. 


EVERYBODY’S JOURNAL, 


PART I, FOR OCTOBER, 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


CONTAINS : 


1.—The Fortune Hunters. An illustrated story, complete iv two chapters. 
=~ — Kemp's — Ax usted sory, complete fa thoo haplars 
ia s Fae “An hei. Story. Viele Robert Lad Byron! Secret. Lettice ’s Trial. Bonlogne Fish Market. The Bride of rer 
5. a le 's Wyane 
t--Beaate Rathbura 3° a story in three dione) ’ The Ride re fr evel Queer things about Becs. Prince Arthur in British Amerioa, ,. The Farmer's Boy. 
18 pe. 


%. —Stsnd from Under. How many Lovers. The Amethyst Clasp. The gee. The Four Lovers. The Rose of Glendale, 








8.—Poetry, Miscellaneous, Enigmas and Charades, Wit and Humour, &c., &o 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ; a 1, 1860, 








| LIFE aw FASHION, 


PART IV, FOR NOVEMBER, 
WITH THREE SUPPLEMENTS, 


CONTAINING : 


1—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN. BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
3.—LARGHE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, WITH PATTERNS OF 
FICHU “FANCHONETTE,” OPERA HOOD, &e., &e. 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


1.—Miriam, the Unknown. An illustrated story of powerful dramatic interest. Girls. Blanche de Bayet The Perils of Fashion. Rejected. 
2.—Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart’s Content.” 7.—The Lovers’ Quarrel. Green Chamber. ‘The Future Queen of 
3.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling attraction. Prussia. 
4.—Waiting for Luck. By the author of “The Twin Beauties.” ; 8.—The Blind Rush Seller. Professor Blackie on Woman's Rights. Her 
5.—Lulu’s Wedding. Developed Character. Fanny's Stratagem : 7 Improvements in the Highlands. Edgar's Wife. Middle- 
6.—The Woman Movement in Russia. Courtesy. A Lesson to Silly English lass Misery. A Belle’s Stratagem (a (a story in two chapters.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Aes : 
1.—The Prince Imperial of France 2.—Weston-Super-Mare. 8.—The Viceroy of Egypt. | 4.—Professor Pepper. 
FASHIONS. : 


1.—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. 2.—Tatting Cravat and Lace, Point Lace Gollar, Crochet Rosettes, Tape- 
Work, Embroidery Edging, Tatting, Russian ue, 4 &e. 
MUSIC. 


1_1The For esters’ Tramp (with the Bugle Call), composed by F. H. Guichard. _2,—-Good Night ; Ballad, aii gg Guylott. 3. —The Dream-Land 
Waltz; composed:by Walter Sidney. 4.—Bright Scenes of Youth; Canzonetta, composed ton. (334, 8 
TRAND. 











ALSO ON: SALH, 
PART III, OF LIFE anv FASHION, FOR OCTOBER, 


PRICE SEVENPENCE, 


WITH LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE LATEST FASHIONS, NEEDLEWORK, 
PATTERNS, AND STEEL-PLATE rani as 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


1.—Miriam, the Unknown. A new illustrated story of powerful dramatic | 6.—The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry; (conclusion). 
interest. 7.—Singers and their Voices. Love r. bar sere ae seregge: we must Love. 
2.—Waiting for Luck. By the author of “ The Twin Beauties.” 8.—Woman’s Figure. Mrs, Thorne. uman Rosamond Ashleigh. 
3. —Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart’s Content.” The Queen at Aberfoyle. Ladybirds. Moveacy Brown. The Waist of 
4,—Keeping thé Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling attraction. Period. _ Marriage Vow. The Lost Sapphire. Fashiovs for 
5.—One Sparkle of Gold. By the author of “ Evelyn's Plot;” (conclusion). October, & 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1.—The Angel Gabriel ; by Paul Delaroche. 2.—lIIfracombe. 8.—Clovelly, Devonshire. 4.—Love—the Ruler; by Rietschel. 5.—Lady Palmerston. 


_ FASHIONS. 
1.—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. 2.—Guipure Netting, Toilettes, Crochet Lace, Edging, a Netting, Head 
Demnees, ' Wool Work, &c. 
MUSIC. 


1.—The Blind Boy to his Mother; Ballad, composed by Robert Guylott. 2—La Belle Eugenie; Valse, composed by Walter Sidney. _3.—Love’s Power; 
Cavatina, by Robert Guylott. 4—The Royal Galop Polka, composed by Harvey Lee. (884, SrRanv. 


THEH LONDON READER; 
PART 78, FOR NOVEMBER, PRICE SIXPENCE, | 


CONTAINS : 











1.—Evander; or, a Man's Punishment. A new I}lustrated Serial Story, by the dolph Perry's 'emptation—Katie’s Ruse—Judith Lawton (a story complete 
Author of “* Heart’s Content,” * Tempting Fortune,” &c., &c. in three chapters, with an illustration)—Mesmeric Experiment. 

2.—Grand Court; by the Author ‘of ‘Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale,” &c. | 9.—Falseness in 'I'rade—Advice—Velocipedes in Berlin—Lady Climbers # 

3.—The Dowager's Secret ; an illustrated serial story—(conclusion). Mont Blanc—Remedy for Swimmers’ Cramp—Eleanor's Secret (story i 

4.—The Birth Mark; an illustrated serial story, two chapters). 

5.—Evelyn’s Plot; an illustrated serial story. 10.—The East London Museum ; with an illustration of the building. 

6.—The Hampton Mystery ; by the author of “ The Belle of tLe Season.” 11. a ee ‘acetie—Household 'Treasures—Science—Static 

7.—True Love and False ; a new illustrated serial story of sterling merit. : tics, &c., 

8.—Isabel—The Cranstown Diamonds—Advance of Civilisation (Essay)—Ran- | 12. —Notices bs ‘ Corventindieate: (834, STRAND. 

















THE CHEAPEST PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD. 


HVERY BOD Y’S JOURNAL, 


PART Il, FOR NOVEMBER, 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


CONTAINS 
1.—The Double Fortune; or, Seventeen and Twentyone. A new illustrated 5.—Violet Vinton.. The Scarlet Queen. A ia for Life. The Sige 


serial story of Fenn rm attraction. Revenge. The Ladies’ Plea, Beauty is Everywhere Casey) ae 
2.—Harold’s Fate. An illustrated serial story of the most intense and dra- 6.—Agnese. ‘The Scarlet Figure. A in the Arctic Ocean. Mai 

matic interest. Aunts. The Heiress’s Choice. From the Sea. Lilian Montford. 
3,—Xarifa ; a story in three chapters. 7.—Three Brave Men. 


4 —The Priestess of the Sun ; a tale in two chapters. 834, SrRANP.' 
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